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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duty that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed : 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in limes 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child musi be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 

















EDITORIAL 


This issue is mainly devoled to the Study Conference on 
Methods of Relief to Children, which was held under the auspices 
of the Iniernalional Union for Child Welfare from 8th to 
10th September, 1947, by courtesy of the United Nations 
Educalional, Scientific and Cultural Organisation (Unesco), 
al Unesco House in Paris. 


The I.U.C.W. considered that the time was ripe to hold 
an international enquiry into the conditions under which relief 
actions for children had been operated during and after the war 
and, from the very varied experiences made in this field, to 
draw some useful lessons for current or future work. 


In publishing the proceedings of this Conference, in which 
the delegates of 17 nalional organisations and 6 international 
organisalions took parl, the International Union for Child 
Welfare is glad to make some contribution to the clarification 
of essential points which will permit relief to children to be 
carried oul in an increasingly effective manner. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


In anticipation of the Conference and with a view to 
facilitating its work, the Secretariat of the International 
Union for Child Welfare sent a questionnaire to its Member 
Organisations and also to a number of other people. The 
same questionnaire was forwarded to organisations engaged 
in child relief abroad:and to the national institutions in the 
countries benefiting by such actions. This was done in order 
to obtain opinions reflecting different viewpoints on the same 
subject. 


At the time this Report is being prepared, answers have 
been received from 22 persons belonging to 9 voluntary 
relief organisations. Some of the writers have worked in 
several foreign countries in succession and their answers 
are all the more objective since they realise that the diversity 
of conditions makes it impossible to draw general conclusions 
from a single experience. 


We have also received 19 answers from 9 receiving 
countries }, 


We wish to express our warm thanks to all these corres- 
pondents and, in particular, to the organisations which were 
kind enough to obtain for us the opinions of some of their 
workers. 

Several answers appear to have cost their already over- 
worked authors much time and effort, which we fully appre- 
ciate. Some express spontaneous individual opinions based 
on personal experience, while others are collective replies 
written after having compared the views of several relief 
workers. Therefore, because the types of reply vary, and 
not merely on account of their limited number, we have 


1 The few replies which have reached us since this report was 
written reinforce, in general, the points of view expressed, and 
vary only on minor details. The text of the questionnaire is not 
reproduced, but the main points will be found in the titles and sub- 
titles of the Preliminary Report. 


- 
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refrained from drawing up statistics and percentages. We 
have endeavoured to summarise in the most objective 
manner possible the often contradictory opinions of our 
correspondents, simply indicating those which were shared 
by a large number of correspondents and those which appeared 
rather isolated. 


We have been struck by the fact that workers belonging 
to the same organisations and operating in the same countries 
occasionally express diametrically different opinions. This 
appears to be the result either of the writers’ personal 
convictions or of their experience. With few exceptions, 
the replies received from assisted countries vary as much 
as the replies from foreign organisations. Both categories 
as a rule disagree on the same issues, although in varying 
proportions. 

We should also like to draw attention to the fact that 
most of our correspondents work either in friendly countries 
or in co-operation with the representatives of friendly 
countries. Those who work in Germany, as well as those who 
deal with displaced persons, are faced with different problems, 
at least from the psychological point of view, and this has 
been pointed out whenever it was the case. 


Lastly, the problems relating to foreign and national 
personnel (which had not been the subject of a special ques- 
tion) have been mentioned several times and should be 
thoroughly inquired into. 


I. Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Governmental and Voluntary Relief Agencies 


Governmental Whatever their origin, most of the answers 
received mention the fact that govern- 
mental agencies, being able to dispose 
of far greater material resources, are in a position to bring 
relief to the whole population of a distressed area in a uniform 
way, and can follow a well-studied plan without running 
the risk of its being suddenly upset because supplies are 
delayed or have gone astray. On the other hand, voluntary 
agencies, whose means are limited, must in general restrict 
their action in a more or less arbitrary fashion to certain 
groups of individuals. A second advantage of governmental 
agencies is the greater ease with which they obtain transport 
facilities and franchise of duties for their supplies in the 
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home country as well as in transit or in the receiving countries, 
also travelling facilities for their staff. They have a third 
advantage in being in a position to pay for the services of 
highly-qualified technical personnel, who, in most cases, 
would not be satisfied with the more modest salaries offered 
by voluntary agencies. 

The above-mentioned points, however, are not entirely 
positive and they entail certain drawbacks. The relief 
granted on such general and extensive lines must be dispensed 
according to definite policy which cannot take into consider- 
ation individual needs and special circumstances. In other 
words, the needy persons or groups of persons have to adjust 
themselves to the relief methods, the latter being incapable 
of adjustment to particular needs. 

Another disadvantage stressed by numerous corres- 
pondents is the complex and cumbersome administrative 
machinery — the serious consequences frequently caused 
by red-tape and the ensuing delays and losses. Lastly, 
the fact that governmental organisations can afford to pay 
higher salaries has, rightly or wrongly, contributed to creat- 
ing the impression among the assisted populations that a 
certain number of relief workers are more attracted by 
financial considerations than inspired by humanitarian 
feelings and devotion to the cause they profess to serve. 

For these reasons, a few people consider that the work 
achieved by governmental relief agencies bears no relation 
to the expense of running them, whilst others do not see 
any difference between governmental and voluntary agencies 
in this respect. 


Voluntary The foregoing remarks do not imply that 
voluntary agencies, setting aside the draw- 
back of more limited resources, may always 
congratulate themselves on the results they achieve. There 
is a tendency to attribute to private organisations all the 
good qualities which the official ones lack — particularly 
rapid and flexible action, adaptability to special and 
psychological needs. They are also reputed to possess a 
devoted and disinterested personnel. There are, however, 
reservations and criticisms which must be closely examined, 
the aim of the present study being the improvement of 
relief methods. 

According to most of our correspondents, the relative 
inadequacy of the material resources of private agencies is 
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not their greatest drawback, their value being essentially 
an ethical one. By showing distressed and demoralised 
peoples that not only a more or less anonymous government, 
but individuals of a foreign nation, are interested in their 
fate and sympathise with their sufferings, these organisations 
restore the courage and confidence of these peoples and save 
them from despair. 


Other correspondents assert that limited material 
means are not such a serious handicap as the irregular and 
intermittent way in which they are made available, thus 
hampering the execution of any definite plan and the most 
appropriate use of the existing resources. 

Another disadvantage is the insufficiency of transport 
at: the disposal of voluntary agencies and their dependence 
upon the good-will of other organisations or of government 
services. 


Whereas many correspondents deem it an advantage 
for private agencies to be able to carry out a more intensive 
activity, to meet more special needs, to extend more personal 
and therefore more effective assistance, to fill the gaps left 
by governmental action, there is nevertheless a danger of 
their becoming absorbed in details and finding that their 
representatives are so taken up by a particular problem 
that they neglect the general ones, losing their sense of 
proportion and their grasp of the general conditions prevailing 
in the country. 

Although voluntary agencies are on the whole reputed 
to be better able to adjust their work to local needs (as for 
instance in a more appropriate selection of supplies) and 
are more desirous of taking into account psychological 
factors in devising their methods of action, some of their 
leaders, whether local or at headquarters (members of the 
committee) are criticised for being well-meaning rather than 
technically qualified and for prescribing preconceived 
methods which either are out-of-date or, though not out- 
of-date, do not correspond to the customs, the mentality 
or the most urgent needs of the people to whom they are 
applied. These may be specific cases for, as a rule, corres- 
pondents in receiving countries criticise the governmental 
agencies rather than the voluntary ones for tending to 
impose preconceived methods, and several field workers have 
expressed their satisfaction at belonging to voluntary organ- 
isations which ailow them to devise their own methods of 
work in agreement with the local authorities. 
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Political Several correspondents raise the question 
Neutrality : of political independence in connection 

i with governmental and voluntary agencies. 
Their views on the subject are sharply divided, a fact which 
may be accounted for by the diversity of their personal 
experiences in the countries with which they are acquainted. 


According to some of them, the governmental organisa- 
tions alone are objective enough, their line of action being 
established in advance and not influenced by the sympathies 
or antipathies of their field workers, nor by the religious and 
social concepts of the members of their ruling committee. 
In the opinion of others, governmental organisations are 
often suspected of serving the political and economic interests 
of the countries subsidising them (a suspicion which may or 
may not be justified, but which never arises in connection 
with voluntary agencies even though they may come from 
the same countries). The governmental organisations are 
also believed to be influenced by modifications in the political’ 
regime as a result of their agreement with the national govern- 
ment, whereas voluntary organisations remain independent 
and faithful to their humanitarian line of action even when, 
by so doing, they incur the risk of passive obstruction by 
the government. 


One of our correspondents mentions as one of the advan- 
tages of governmental organisations the fact that they 
contribute to raising the prestige of the local and national 
authorities through whose channels the distributions are 
effected. Others again consider this as a danger which may 
lead to abuse. 


Several correspondents deplore the fact that the author- 
ities are less ready to grant facilities to voluntary agencies 
than to official ones. Others do not share this opinion ; 
in particular, those who have worked in countries occupied 
by foreign Allied troops all pay tribute to the readiness which 
the said troops show in giving assistance whenever they can, 
for example with transport. 


The propaganda which voluntary agencies 
use in their home country to raise the funds 
and supplies they need for launching and maintaining their 
relief actions is a,very delicate question indeed. However 
necessary it may Be, this kind of propaganda is open to two 
main dangers : 
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(1) exaggerated and sentimental rather than objective 
reports on the conditions prevailing in the receiving 
countries, 


(2) a tendency to inflate the importance of the work. 


accomplished by the agency as compared with that 
of national or of other foreign institutions (by 
demanding official acknowledgment, elaborate recep- 
tions for visiting representatives of the organisation, 
and so on, out of proportion to the value of the 
assistance given or even only promised !). 


The last reproach is in all likelihood applicable to specified 
cases only, since other informants do justice to the unassum- 
ing attitude of certain voluntary organisations which 
accomplish immense tasks without display or beat of drum. 
In this connection, one of our correspondents directs attention 
to the stimulus afforded to voluntary organisations by the 
necessity to justify their existence by the excellence of their 
work. 


Several correspondents have mentioned the 
matter of personnel and we have already 
stated that,: whilst governmental organisations have the 
means to secure the co-operation of specialised and highly- 
trained personnel, the high salaries offered by these institu- 
tions might, and in fact has in some cases attracted less 
desirable elements for gain alone. On the other hand, if 
most of the workers of voluntary organisations are more 
altruistic and devoted to the cause, they are sometimes 
criticised for not being thorough in their work. The problem, 
therefore, is to find the golden mean which will permit, 
both for governmental and voluntary .organisations, the 
recruitment and reasonable payment of technically competent 
and morally qualified personnel whose self-denial, disinterest- 
edness and integrity may win the respect and affection of 
the people they are called upon to serve. 


Most of the correspondents are of the opinion that a 
contributory factor to the moral value of voluntary agencies 
is the greater ease with which their personnel establish 
friendly contact with the local population and with the 
representatives of local voluntary organisations. This psycho- 
logical aspect is stressed by several cérrespondents who 
believe that the activity of foreign relief organisations has 
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a stimulating and lasting influence upon the local organisa- 
tions. 

It must, however, be borne in mind that voluntary 
foreign organisations will succeed only in so far as they are 
prepared to co-operate in the national rehabilitation scheme 
and to work in a friendly way with official and private 
national organisations. It is likewise necessary, whenever 
several foreign institutions are working in the same country, 
that they should co-operate with one another, exchange 
information and views and discuss questions of principle of 
common interest. In one instance, it has even been possible, 
by pooling supplies, to achieve a more equitable and judicious 
distribution. 


II. Duration and Extent of 
Foreign Voluntary Relief Actions 


On this point, the replies vary considerably. The 
correspondents are almost unanimous in declaring that relief 
actions cannot achieve satisfactory results unless they are 
efficient and lasting enough to bring about a radical improve- 
ment in the existing conditions. This entails, on the part 
of voluntary undertakings with limited means, specialisation 
in the nature of the relief extended and frequently also drastic 
restriction in the number of children assisted. 


Severely Nearly all correspondents who have had 
Distressed  ©XPetience of working in several distressed 
areas where there were no governmental 
relief agencies, insist that widespread action 
is necessary even though it means that the help given is 
limited and of short duration. The object is to prevent the 
largest possible number of persons from starving, and even 
if the rations distributed are not sufficient to restore their 
health, they keep them alive until the acute phase of the 
crisis is over or until fresh supplies arrive. If need be, the 
individual rations must be cut down to the minimum neces- 
sary to maintain life in order that they may be shared by the 
largest possible number of persons. 

Another argument in favour of this method, which several 
persons consider the most weighty, is that it has the advantage 
of showing the distressed people that interest is being taken 
in their difficulties and, by cheering them, it helps to rouse 
them out of their apathy and despair and encourages them 
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in their efforts to improve their situation. A third argument 
for this line of action is that, when distress is so great and 
help so urgent, it would be futile and would cause useless 
delay to waste time trying to sort out the most needy cases. 


Naturally such generalised relief actions should be resorted 
to only in cases of extreme urgency and as soon as circum- 
stances permit, the quality of the work should be improved 
by reducing either the number of children assisted or the 
duration of the relief action. On this point, we are faced 
with two different opinions determined by the economic 
and social character of the countries known to our corres- 
pondents. 

The correspondents in countries which had a high prewar 
standard of living and enjoyed governmental and voluntary 
welfare services which were able to give adequate assistance 
and protection to needy members of the community, would 
prefer that the foreign relief agencies remained in their 
country no longer than was necessary to alleviate by 
concentrated effort the exceptional distress caused by the 
war. 


Chronic and On the other hand, correspondents in 
reeurrent countries which were not so fortunate 
aad before the war would like the foreign 


relief actions to continue, even though 
they might have to be considerably restricted, on account 
of the demonstrative value they may have in stimulating 
the national authorities to take measures for improving 
chronic and recurrent evils. 


Correspondents acquainted with countries in which 
governmental organisations, such as Unrra, provided the 
whole population with basic supplies, advocate immediate 
specialisation by foreign voluntary agencies with a view to 
meeting the needs which the governmental institutions are 
unable to cope with or to organising actions which could 
serve as a model. In the last case, better quality work, 
more rational turning to account of the available resources 
and, above all, continuity of action are indispensable. Every 
one of these correspondents insists upon the quality of the 
work and upon the necessity for the action to be a lasting 
one — except in cases of emergency (as described above — 
as the contrary would be but a sad waste of work and 
resources. This applies more particularly to health. When- 
ever it is not a question of life or death for large numbers of 
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children, the help extended must be generous enough and 
must continue long enough to make a lasting improvement 
in health. It is wrong, for instance, to cross off the name 
of a child on a canteen register because he has reached a 
certain weight. If he is not given time to consolidate the 
gain he will soon lose it. With regard to medical, recuper- 
ative or sanatorium treatment, the same rule applies ; it 
is better to cure one child than to give to three treatment 
which is ineffective because the doses are insufficient. The 
leaders of relief actions should not ask themselves how the 
resources they dispose of can be made to benefit the largest 
possible number of children, but they should estimate the 
minimum needed to effect a complete cure, and then only 
determine the number of beneficiaries according to the 
available resources and select the children according to social 
and medical tests. 


The above views are shared by the majority of our 
informants, who sometimes express them in identical terms. 
There are, however, a few divergent opinions. 


One of our correspondents is opposed to extensive 
actions, i.e. distributing very small rations to a large number 
of children, even in times of general distress, on the grounds 
that from the physiological point of view they are valueless. 
In his opinion, even in times of great necessity, individual 
relief should not be reduced to less than the minimum requir- 
ed to give the children a chance of surviving the critical 
period. 


Several correspondents discriminate between food and 
clothing on the one hand and medical relief on the other. 
They advocate the most extensive distribution of the former, 
but think that the latter should be dispensed so as to ensure 
effective treatment, Others, as previously stated, maintain 
that, as soon as food relief no longer simply aims at prevent- 
ing death by starvation, it should be calculated to promote 
lasting improvement of the children’s health. 


Psychological A representative of a foreign organisation 
Aspect : in a country which has known great 

: hardships and has not yet, surmounted 
its difficulties (though it has never experienced acute and 
general distress) believes nonetheless that the available 
supplies should be distributed so as to reach as large a 
number as possible, in view of the psychological value of 
foreign assistance. (Where food relief is concerned, however 
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she is of the opinion that it should be reserved for the most. 


needy group of children.) Another representative, in a 
country where prevailing conditions are more difficult, is 
against this method of assistance on the grounds that supplies 
are wasted without really benefiting anyone and this reduces 
the psychological value of the work which is gained by 
personal contact with at least certain groups of the popula- 
tion. 


Two of our correspondents think that a demonstration of 
sympathy in favour of the largest possible number of 
individuals might be made compatible with effective and 
lasting action by concentratig efforts and resources on a 
limited number of children and supplementing this from time 
to time by showing interest in all the children of the area on 
special occasions, for instance distributing sweets at Christmas 
or Easter time. 


’ ., . Briefly, the methods of action should be 
Bosca Ae determined by the object to be achieved 
in given circumstances : to save from immediate danger of 
starvation or to cheer and encourage a sorely tried population; 
to meet urgent, temporary needs or to help the children of 
a country where distress is likely to continue and where the 
local organisations are not in a position to cope with the 
situation. The main point, therefore, is that the organisers 
of relief actions in foreign countries should have a clear-cut 
idea of their aims in the conditions prevailing and act 
accordingly. The methods of action should of course be 
devised in agreement with the responsible national author- 
ities. 


III. Psychological Effect of Voluntary Foreign Relief 
Actions compared to that of National Actions 


Opinions vary and are sometimes even completely differ- 
ent, though expressed by persons working for the same 
organisation in the same country. No doubt some subjectiv- 
ity is to be allowed for, but it seems nevertheless that the 
psychological effect and the reaction to foreign relief actions 
and to national organisations vary with the conditions 
prevailing in the country where the action takes place, 
with its duration and with the mentality of the as isted 
population which, in its turn, varies from one social class 
to another. There is also a difference between the attitude 
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of people who are proud of the part they played during the 
war, and that of those who are crushed by defeat ; or again, 
that of groups of refugees and displaced persons who have 
no certainty whatever with regard to their future. 

We shall first examine the answers from correspondents 
belonging to receiving countries but co-operating with 
foreign organisations for the benefit of their fellow country- 
men. Some are not aware of any difference between the 
reaction produced by foreign relief and that produced by 
local agencies. Most of the others, however, describe this 


reaction as staggering — something in the nature of a 
shock — rousing the people from their apathy and hope- 


lessness, awakening the hope that the difficulties may one 
day be overcome and stimulating their own efforts towards 
improvement. 


Certain writers stress the fact that the more distant and 
the less known the donor country is, the greater the effect. 
When the relief action is introduced as a demonstration of 
sympathy for a people who have suffered great hardships 
for the common cause, it involves no humiliation, especially 
when its obvious aim is to alleviate temporary distress for 
which the beneficiaries are not responsible. It gives impetus 
to their own endeavours and many people who have never 
before been in need of assistance and who would be ashamed 
to apply to a national welfare service, are in no way averse 
to accepting foreign help, partly because they know that 
their case will not be the subject of a preliminary inquiry 
as it would be if submitted to a national agency, partly 
because the donors are remote and anonymous. To this 
must be added the interest aroused in the donor country 
and the desire to become better acquainted with it. 

Several correspondents deplore the fact that this favour- 
able impression soon wears off ; that the relief is taken for 
granted, individual efforts relax, the well-to-do of the assisted 
country fail to see why they should be expected to make 
an effort and a sacrifice in favour of their needy neighbours, 
since much wealthier foreigners have undertaken to assist 
them. Even the local institutions are inclined to believe 
that foreign resources are inexhaustible and use all their 
efforts to obtain more instead of trying to draw upon the 
national resources. 

One of our informants writes : ‘‘ Stabilising the favour- 
able moral impression produced by the shock, leading from 
the first phase to voluntary and continuous co-operation 
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by the adults and, as far as possible, by the children them- 


selves, 


are tasks which tax to the uttermost the capacities, 


the comprehension, the imagination and the adaptability 
of the leader of a foreign relief action. He has to devise 
methods to stimulate the sense of responsibility and preserve 
the self-respect of the beneficiaries, lest they should degener- 
ate into mendicants, a danger which threatens all persons 
unable to maintain themselves and their children by their 
own unassisted efforts. ” 


“ec 


... We have frequently witnessed the demoralisation 


of such families. There are formerly well-to-do persons 
who, on their first visit to the clothing department, accept 
with reluctant hands and tears of humiliation the garment 
that is given them, but who, on their third or fourth visit, 
explore the shelves with furtive and suspicious eyes to make 
sure that they are not being deprived of some article of 
clothing to which they feel entitled. ” 


Is it right or wrong, or does it not matter, that sometimes 
foreign relief organisations are more popular than the 
country’s own which, in the end, will remain responsible 
for the people’s welfare ? 


In 


order to guard against the demoralising effect of 


protracted foreign relief, three methods are recommended : 


(a) 


(5) 


(c) 


to have recourse, whenever feasible, to the co- 
operation of the beneficiaries themselves or, when 
dealing with children, of their parents, their teachers 
and/or the local authorities ; 

to allow the population to offset their feeling of 
inferiority by offering something themselves : (fétes, 
addresses of thanks, gifts) ; 

as soon as possible to transfer the administration 
of foreign ‘relief to national organisations as being 
better equipped for case work. 


One of our correspondents writes that the value of foreign 
relief action is due to the individual contact it involves 
(as, for instance, in sponsorship), while another whose field 
of activity is in a country where distress is greater and more 
general, considers it most important for foreign organisations 
to avoid any kind of selection so as not to rouse violent 
jealousy. If all the children of an area cannot be assisted, 
then it must be all those within a certain category or an 


age group, for example, without discrimination. 
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In examining the answers sent by the field workers, we 
note that most of them are aware of the danger of pauperising 
the population. They believe that this danger might be 
averted by promoting more individual relief methods so as 
-to enable assisted families to fend for themselves as soon as 
possible, by enroiling local field-workers, by letting the 
beneficiaries repay the benefits received in service or money 
(selling clothing at nominal prices instead of giving it), and 
especially by presenting the action as an effort of goodwill, 
sympathy and friendship tending to widen the beneficiaries’ 
horizon. 

It is interesting to note that, in opposition to the corres- 
pondents belonging to assisted countries, some foreign 
representatives are convinced that the danger of humiliating 
the recipients is less when the relief is extended by fellow- 
countrymen. 

National pride acts in two ways and sometimes simultane- 
ously : either the people are humiliated at having to depend 
on foreign assistance and they wish to dispense with it as 
soon as possible, or, having had much to suffer in consequence 
of their active resistance to enemy occupation, they consider 
the relief sent by their more fortunate Allies as a just tribute, 
without, however, regarding it as their due. Thus envisaged, 
the assistance has no influence, whether positive or negative, 
upon their sense of responsibility, their self-respect or their 
spirit of enterprise. 

With regard to the relief extended to a defeated popula- 
tion (Germany) or to displaced persons, the psychological 
problems are quite different. In the case of displaced persons, 
it is not a question of preserving their sense of responsibility, 
their self-respect and their enterprise. They have already 
largely lost them and they must be helped to recover them 
an extremely hard task as long as these unfortunate 
people have no definite aim to strive for. 

The impressions of foreign field workers with regard to 
the reactions of the German population differ widely. Some 
report that the people are touched by the interest shown 
and the personal sacrifices made by their former enemies 
in sending them relief. It encourages them in their 
endeavours to improve their situation. Other workers have 
come across apathy, not unfrequently combined with hostil- 
ity. The occupying forces are held responsible for the 
prevailing distress and therefore also for remedying it in a 
more effective manner. In such cases, the foreign field 
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worker’s duty will be to reinforce the sense of responsibility 
of the authorities and of the local institutions. 

The general conclusion of this third chapter seems to be 
that most correspondents share the opinion that the psycho- 
logical effect of foreign relief actions is an excellent one at 
the beginning, but it soon wears off. On the following 
points, however, the views do not coincide : 





(1) Is it more humiliating especially for people who 
have never been in need of assistance before — to 
accept relief from foreign donors or from one’s 
fellow countrymen ? (The answers given to this 
question will determine whether foreign relief actions 
should work independently or through the channel 
of national organisations.) 

(2) Should foreign relief be extended anonymously or 
individually ? 

(3) <A third point which deserves due consideration is 
the best method of preventing protracted foreign 
relief actions from having demoralising effects. 


IV. How Family Relations are affected 
by Relief granted to Children exclusively 


Certain correspondents are surprised at being asked a 
question which to them seems to suggest an obvious answer. 
However, it had to be asked on account of the disastrous 
effects on family relations observed about fifteen years ago 
during the unemployment crisis and on other occasions, 
when assistance was extended to children direct by giving 
them clothing and free meals at school. These children 
often looked down upon their fathers for being incapable 
of maintaining them and paternal authority went by the 
board. The family, being no more an economic unit, tended 
to break up. 

Fortunately, most of our correspondents have observed 
nothing of the kind. The parents are usually grateful and 
relieved when one of the children (for whom they are*ready 
to make every sacrifice) is taken care of, and family relations 
do not seem to be adversely affected. On the contrary, 
parents are stimulated and encouraged in their own efforts, 
and being relieved of worry, at least to a certain extent, the 
home atmosphere is improved. The sense of responsibility 
of the parents is increased even more if they are requested 
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to take an interest and co-operate in the action. On the 
other hand, a few correspondents say that -this does not 
apply in homes where because of chronic poverty or for other 
reasons family health and morale are low. 

Two correspondents only express the opinion that relief 
should always be extended through the parents. One 
protests against the existence of canteens and advocates 
distribution of food supplies to the parents, to be cooked 
and consumed at home. The other correspondent applies 
this method and declares that, in general, parents are only 
too glad to see their children getting better rations. There 
are very few instances of abuse except in the case of unworthy 
or demoralised parents. 

On the other hand, several writers are opposed to the 
principle of relief for children alone. They consider that the 
family should be helped as a unit. It is in the interest of 
the children themselves that the parents should not be 
neglected, the more so as they have in general deprived 
themselves of much in order to benefit their offspring. 
There are also correspondents who find it cruel to assist 
only one or two members of a starving family. 

The selection of one child per family for sponsorship 
likewise gives rise to difficulties. Much depends on the 
nature of the relations between the sponsor and the child. 
Some sponsors are interested in the whole family of the child, 
and the other members of the family are flattered to think 
that one of them should have been chosen. Other families, 
however, especially of the more primitive type, are not free 
from jealousy. Is it materially and morally advisable that 
the sponsored child should be the only selfish beneficiary of 
supplies sent by the sponsor ? Even if it is in the interest 
of the child’s physical health, is it morally good for him ? 

The assistance given to children of displaced persons 
involves special problems. One of our correspondents draws 
attention to the fact that some parents are relieved at being 
released from the responsibility of caring for their children 
and are not anxious to resume the burden. 

Another informant, who has had much experience in 
assisting the children of refugees and who is strongly in 
favour of leaving other children with their parents whenever 
possible, thinks that everything should be done to remove 
without delay refugee children exposed to tie demoralising 
influence of camps and other agglomerations of adults who 
have become bitter, apathetic or rebellious through 
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hopelessness with regard to their future. Life in boarding 
schools would be morally and mentally healthier for this kind 
of children. They must, of course, keep in touch with their 
parents, but they must also learn the language of the country 
which shelters them, even if they are not going to stay there 
permanently ; it will enable them to associate with the 
people of the country, eventually to attend high or technical 
schools and even to accept temporary employment. 


V. Temporary Hospitality Abroad 


In connection with this question, we have a whole set 
of replies ranging from enthusiastic endorsement, to outright 
opposition, approval with reservations and _ conditional 
acceptance of this mode of relief, i.e. only where there is 
no possibility of giving the children equivalent treatment 
in their own country. We believe ourselves justified in 
taking into consideration only the answers sent in by 
persons who have participated in this kind of action or have 
been in a position to observe the children either during 
their stay abroad or after their return home. It can thus 
be ascertained that negative opinions are in most cases the 
outcome of experiences which failed because some of the 
conditions which might have ensured success had been 
disregarded. 


What are the advantages pointed out by 


Advantages : 
J our correspondents ? 


(1) Greater opportunities for rapid physical and mental 
improvement than in the home country, owing to 
better housing conditions, better food and medical 
treatment, more relaxed general atmosphere and a 
feeling of greater security. 


(2) The parents, being reassured as to the fate of one 
of their children, are able to take better care of the 
others or to improve their economic situation. 


(3) Promotion of international understanding, growth of 
reciprocal sympathy, elimination of prejudice and 
widening of outlook. 

(4) Lasting friendly relations may be initiated in this 
way and may prove stimulating and valuable for 
both parties concerned. 
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(6) 


(1) 
(2) 


wo 


tages ? 








Possibility for families who could not make an 
equivalent financial contribution to demonstrate 
effective sympathy and_ generostty towards a 
suffering child. 

Best way of ensuring that the child will be the only 
beneficiary of the relief granted. 


Drawbacks : 


The same amount of energy and money could benefit 
a larger number of children in their home country. 
The children find it difficult to adjust themselves 
to different conditions and to a foreign language. 
They are homesick and develop inferiority complexes. 
Parents are reluctant to part with their children : 
and anxious at being without news. 

Relaxation of family ties. 

Sorrow of the children and foster families on having 
to part. 

Difficult readjustment of the children to a lower 
standard of living, resulting in critical attitude 
towards parents and rebellion, sometimes leading 
to delinquency. 

Fear lest children should be influenced by different 
political outlooks. 


Condilions What are the conditions which ensure 
for success : the success of hospitality, according to 


our informants, or lessen its disadvan- 


The children should be sent only to neighbouring 
countries where the standard of life, customs and 
language are similar to, or at least do not differ too 
much from their own. They should have frequent 
opportunities to speak and hear their mother- 
tongue. 

They should be placed in families of the same social 
standing as their own. (Several correspondents 
report that better results are achieved when dealing 
with middle-class children than with children of the 
poorest and less educated classes). 

The children and foster families should be selected 
on the basis of very accurate personal data. 
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The stay abroad should not last too long — three 
months for instance — and the children should be 
constantly reminded that they are on a. visit. 


The stay abroad should last as long as conditions 
in the home country are worse than in the receiving 
country. 


Only the older children, from 10 or 12 years of age, 
should be sent abroad as they are the only ones to 
whom the stay can be of any educational benefit. 


If the choice were restricted to orphans or children 
brought up in institutions, the readjustment would 
be less difficult than for the children having to return 
to very poor homes. 
Hospitality abroad is justified only when a great 
many children benefit by it. To invite a small 
number of children only is a waste of effort and of 
no real value to the distressed country. 


VI. Choice and Despatch of Gifts in Kind 


In reply to this question, we have received a number 
of general remarks to the effect that the choice should depend 
on the needs of the receiving countries and the goods which 
the donor countries can procure. 


There are, however, other definite suggestions of a 
practical kind which — elementary as they may appear to 
some of us —- are not always acted upon, as has been the 
unpleasant experience of several of our informants. 


A. Choice of Goods : 


(1) 


Every initial shipment of goods should be preceded 
by an inquiry in the country to receive assistance. 
The authorities should be consulted, and following 
this first inquiry, headquarters should keep in touch 
with the people on the spot and take their sugges- 
tions into consideration. 


Allowances should be made for the fact that several 
months are liable to elapse between the time a need 
is reported and the arrival of the goods requested. 
It is therefore important : 
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(a) for headquarters to note the date on which 
the need was reported and obtain further 
information before acting on the suggestions 
accompanying the request whenever the delay 
has been so long that the shortage may have 
been remedied in the meantime ; 


(b) to discriminate between immediate and long- 
term needs ; 


(c) to be guided by the change of seasons — 
concentrating upon food in late winter and 
spring, for instance, and upon warm clothing 
and shoes in the autumn, after the harvest 
and before winter. 


It must be remembered that most countries in need 
of food are also short of clothing, medicines and 
soap. 


Avoid sending luxury articles and unfamiliar goods. 
The former are a mockery in a country lacking the 
necessities of life — the latter are wasted. Both 
encourage the black market and do not benefit 
the needy population. 


When circumstances permit, send either funds to 
buy goods on the spot, or raw materials for manu- 
facturing in the country. This will provide employ- 
ment for the population. 


Food supplies : 


Choose for preference essential, nutritive foods. 


Take into consideration the resources of the countries 
to be assisted (do not, for instance, send beans to 
people who have had nothing else to eat for the last 
two years and are tired of them). 


Take national customs into account, and the fact 
that most children are very conservative with regard 
to food. Strange foods which people do not know 
how to cook are wasted and the psychological effect 
is unfavourable. 


In view of the delays and difficulties of transport, 
refrain from sending perishable goods. 

Consider the possible and probable methods of use 
(by the families or by canteens). 
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Clothing : 


(1) 


(2) 


Send serviceable, warm clothing and strong shoes. 
The way children are dressed in summer does not 
matter much. 

Secondhand clothing should be sorted, washed and 
mended before shipping. Nothing is more depres- 
sing in a country where clothing is badly needed and 
impatiently awaited than to find that part of the 
consignment has to be discarded. Bear in mind 
that in areas where there is a shortage of clothing, 
there is generally a shortage of premises, and often 
of labour ; there is usually no soap, thread, needles, 
buttons, etc., so that the clothes can neither be 
stored nor reconditioned. Preliminary sorting saves 
great expense and delays in distribution. Do not 
send clothes which are of no use at all in the country. 
Their transport and handling entails useless expense 
and gives a wrong impression of the donor countries. 


Medical Send an assortment of the most esseniial 


Supplies : 


supplies in large quantities rather than a 
greater variety in smaller quantities. 


Make enquiries with regard to needs (do not, for example, 
send anti-malaria drugs to a country where the disease is 
unknown). 


B. Packing and Forwarding : 


(1) 


No packing can be too strong. 

Avoid affixing tempting labels such as ‘‘ Chocolate ”’ 
to the parcels. It is an incentive to theft ! 

Each parcel should contain one kind of goods only 
in order to facilitate storing and distribution. 
Food should on no account.be packed with articles 
of clothing. 


Sorting and packing clothing according to sex and size 
is recommended. 

Different kinds of food should not be mixed, except in the 
case of standard parcels to be delivered as they are to families. 


C. Transport and Distribution : 

Goods sent via starving countries where morale is 
low should be convoyed by a sufficient number of 
trustworthy personnel. 


(1) 
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(2) Transport inside the assisted country should be 
at the expense and risk of the said country. 


(3) Co-ordination between the various foreign organis- 
ations as well as between the social services and 
institutions of the aided country greatly facilitates 
equitable distribution of goods. 


(4) Whenever practicable, the local governmental and 
voluntary organisations should be entrusted with 
the distribution of goods under the supervision of 
representatives of the foreign organisation, whose 
duty it will be to check the stores and make enquiries 
in case of complaints. If the goods are distributed 
partly by the foreign organisation and _ partly 
through the channel of local services, both distribu- 
tions must be effected on the same principles. 


(5) Distribute goods when they are most useful, i.e. 
avoid spring distributions of warm clothing which 
will very likely be exchanged or sold before winter. 


VII. Relations between Foreign Relief Actions 
and National Child Welfare Agencies 


Is it better for foreign organisations to work indepen- 
dently, or should they be mainly concerned with putting 
at the disposal of the services of the country concerned the 
necessary financial and material resources, or even personnel, 
so as to enable them to meet the emergency ? 


All our correspondents agree that co-ordination with the 
authorities, the national services and the voluntary national 
organisations is very necessary and that these relations 
should be as friendly as possible. However, as to the nature 
of these relations and how close they are to be, opinions 
vary even among field workers of the same organisation in 
the same country. Some merely state their preference for 
one system or another; others attempt to justify their 
opinions. Some recommend that foreign organisations should 
entrust national ones with the carrying out of relief actions. 
Others advocate complete autonomy for foreign organisations 
while co-operating on friendly terms with national ones. 
Another correspondent is in favour of the former method 
in countries enjoying political and social stability, but not 
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in countries where this is not the case. The opinions of 
three correspondents are divided ; two others support a 
combination of both systems ; a sixth proposes that, before 
coming to a decision in favour of one or the other system,’ 
it should be ascertained whether the foreign organisations 
will respect the national ones and refrain from interfering 
with national policy. 


Advantages The following arguments are brought for- 
of autonomy : ward in support of the independence of 
foreign organisations : 

(a) Freedom from any political or religious interference 
is insisted upon in almost all the answers. 

(6) Next in importance is independence in respect of 
the rules and regulations which frequently hamper 
the activities of national organisations. 


(c) Greater liberty in choosing working methods ; for 
instance, in applying systems which gave good 
results in the donor countries but which are not 
familiar to the assisted country. (One correspondent 
adds that, even when these systems are not an 
improvement on those in use in the country, the 
comparison may provide a useful object lesson 
both to the foreign and the national personnel.) 

(d) Possibility of giving adequate relief to people whose 
cases cannot be dealt with by national organisations. 

(e) Greater certainty that the gifts are disposed of accord- 
ing to the donors’ wishes. 

(f) Greater and more sustained interest on the part of 
foreign organisations when they are entirely respons- 
ible for their work. 

(g) Greater facilities for propaganda and collection of 
funds in the donor country. 

(h) ‘ More opportunities for international understanding. 


Conditions of Several supporters of the autonomy of 
foreign relief organisations insist upon the 


aulonomy : following points : 


(1) Consultation and co-operation with national child 
welfare institutions concerning the choice and 
extent of the field of activity of the foreign organisa- 
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tion; this is not only the best way of avoiding 
overlapping, but is stimulating and promotes the 
activity of national organisations who are better 
acquainted with the situation and will ultimately 
be responsible for the welfare of children in the 
country. 


(2) Co-ordination of the activities of the various foreign 
organisations working in the same country. 


(3) Enrolment of highly qualified foreign personnel and 
employment on a large scale of technically competent 
national personnel. 


One correspondent writes: ‘‘ The task of the leaders 
of a mission and of the members of the responsible committee 
in the donor country requires the highest competence and 
very special qualifications. These persons must be experi- 
enced social workers with a knowledge of economics and law, 
having practical experience of field work abroad. Their 
outlook must not be limited by the standards of their own 
country. Their coming from a socially more developed 
country must not prevent them from understanding very 
different conditions of work and the reactions of people 
who may have little in common with them. These foreign 
representatives must have a psychological sense acute enough 
to understand a mentality different from their own and to 
adapt their methods to local conditions. Whilst it cannot be 
denied that activity without planning results in waste of 
effort, it is equally inadvisable to cling to a pre-arranged 
plan which corresponds neither to the mentality nor to the 
situation of the people to be assisted. It is useful and even 
necessary for a foreign mission to enrol some young and 
enthusiastic field workers whose love of enterprise has not 
been dulled by too much experience. The leader, however, 
must be very experienced and must possess intuition and 
adaptability, as stated above. ” 

Another correspondent writes : ‘‘ The success of an action 
depends to a great extent first upon the personnel ; partly 
through the quality of their work and partly through their 
personal influence, morally and psychologically, on the 
population of the country. ” 

A third states : ‘‘ It is very important that the personnel 
should really share the material life of the people they work 
for, if they aim at understanding them and effectively 
helping them. ” 
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With regard to the enrolment of local staff, which 
several correspondents lay stress upon, one writer utters a 
warning against the tendency displayed by certain organisa- 
tions to employ needy (but perhaps incompetent) persons 
with a view to helping them. The quality of the work is 
liable to be affected not only by such persons’ lack of 
qualifications, but also by their character and mentality 
upon which hardships have sometimes had a warping effect, 
thus depriving them of the balance and objectivity needed 
to accomplish their task. 


What are the arguments of those who 
would like the foreign organisations to 
surrender their independence and place 
their resources at the disposal of national 
organisations ? 


Advantages of 
working through 
national 
agencies : 


(a) It would encourage and support the national 
organisations. 


(6b) Plans could more easily be carried out by organisa- 
tions acquainted with the population and equipped 
with the necessary administrative machinery. 


(c) It is an illusion to believe that a handful of foreign 
field workers can have a real and lasting influence 
upon the population or the services of a country. 


(d) There is danger that the foreign agencies will inter- 
fere in the running or the reorganisation of national 
services. 


(e) It is difficult to avoid overlapping and waste of 
work. 


(f) The foreign organisations have difficulty in establish- 
ing friendly relations with a people they do not 
understand. 

(g) The humiliation of the population at having to be 
assisted by other countries will be increased if the 
foreign organisations appear to have no confidence 
in the national ones. 


Most of our correspondents recommend that each foreign 
organisation should have one or several representatives 
acting as liaison officers, to see that the intentions of the 
donors are respected and, when necessary, to put their veto 
upon proceedings. 
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Some, who are in favour of the principle of entrusting the 
administration of relief to national organisations, make the 
reservation that in certain circumstances this should be 
considered only as an aim and it is better if the foreign 
organisations temporarily carry on in an independent way. 


Vos binad Wee at we oe like to Be be 
of both e following answer from an_assiste 


methods country : 


‘Both methods may be applied with 
equal chances of success according to circumstances. The 
independence of foreign agencies should in any case be 
maintained. Groups which, for political or other reasons, 
are disregarded by national relief actions, may be reached 
by foreign agencies ; the latter, being responsible only to 
themselves for their activities are consequently free to act 
according to their judgment. They may however, at their 
discretion, simultaneously remit funds or supplies or even lend 
personnel to the local agency. 


‘* Duplication is to be avoided at all costs. It would be 
deplorable if a foreign agency and a national one, pursuing 
the same aims, should fail to get into touch with one another 
and co-ordinate their action. 

‘* A foreign agency may work in close co-operation with a 
national one without becoming absorbed in it, and may 
provide it with material and financial means and have 
recourse to its personnel and its services. 

‘‘ This system greatly facilitates the work of the repre- 
sentatives of foreign agencies, enables them to preserve their 
independence whilst benefiting by the experience of the 
national ones and become acquainted with the mentality 
of the population and the local needs without going through 
the long and tedious procedure of finding out by trial and 
error. 

‘“ A national agency is likewise in a position to act 
as liaison between the representatives of the foreign agency 
and other organisations, or the authorities. 

‘‘ This system is specially advantageous when the foreign 
agency is unable to send a full team of workers. 

‘A foreign agency must retain the right to supervise 
the use of the funds and the supplies given and to see that 
the distribution is effected in the right spirit. ”’ 
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VIII. In what circumstances and ways, if any, can foreign 
relief action lead to permanent improvements in child 
welfare in the countries relieved, with special reference 
to developments in existing services or the establishment 
of new institutions or services ? 


Most of the answers are affirmative as regards the principle 
involved. One only is definitely negative on the grounds 
that, the actions of foreign agencies being temporary, they 
should be limited to supporting the existing national institu- 
tions and services. Two of the affirmative answers are so 
fraught with reservations as to be practically negative, the 
more so as their authors are opposed to the independence 
of foreign actions in their countries which, it must be acknow- 
ledged, are among those reputed to have possessed the best 
prewar child welfare organisations in Europe. (One of them 
asserts that foreign agencies could improve the methods in 
use and the available services if their staff were real experts, 
which is rarely the case.) 

The affirmative answers, frequently accompanied by 
examples of the permanent benefits derived from institutions 
founded by foreign organisations after the first World War, 
illustrate a wide range of opinions and suggestions with 
regard to the best methods of action. 

One of our correspondents expresses the opinion that the 
answers are bound to vary according to the degree of differ- 
ence between the standards of the countries concerned. 
Another maintains that there is always room for improve- 
ment and new departures. 

Yet another draws a distinction between emergeny 
relief in cases of immediate need of food and clothing, and 
medical care and long-term rehabilitation. It will take 
the representatives of “foreign agencies a certain time to 
find out the gaps to be filled and the existing institutions 
and services which might be improved and developed. 

Some deem it more advisable for foreign agencies to devote 
themselves to the improvement and development of existing 
organisations or to the material and moral support of the 
national efforts towards the creation of the institutions 
needed. 

Others, on the contrary, are convinced that better results 
may be obtained if foreigners were to show the value of their 
own methods and equipment by initiating actions and retain- 
ing responsibility for them until the value of their methods 
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had been demonstrated, when they should be turned over 
to the competent national organisations. Institutions created 
in this way would remain permanent memorials to 
international friendship. However, if this second method 
is adopted it should previously be ascertained that the 
proposed institution is really necessary, that it is wanted 
and that it fits into the rehabilitation scheme of the country. 
Likewise, it is necessary to adjust foreign methods to the 
mentality of the country and to be prepared to modify 
them so as to facilitate the integration of the new services 
or institutions into the social life of the country. 

A correspondent points out that the assistance given will 
have no lasting value unless the foreigners are capable of 
working not only for the nationals but also with them — 
to learn as well as to teach. 

Two other ways of making a permanent impression are 
suggested : the exchange of information, and above all, the 
training and refreshing of technical personnel either in the 
local services of the foreign agency or by educational trips 
abroad, scholarships (grants) and exchange of personnel. 

One correspondent advocates attaching the new institu- 
tions to training schools in order to facilitate the training 
of native personnel. 


Conclusions 


It appears to us from the many contradictory replies and 
new suggestions we have received, that a certain number of 
points should be more thoroughly studied by the Conference 
in order to arrive at conclusions which could, according to 
circumstances, be used as guiding lines. We have grouped 
these points below, not in the order in which they appear 
in this Report, but in order of their importance, distinguishing 
between matters of principle and practical questions. 


A. MATTERS OF PRINCIPLE. 


1. Relations between Voluntary Foreign Relief Organisations 
and National Organisations 


(a) Is it possible to determine the circumstances or 

conditions in which independent action is advisable ? 
(b) Is it less humiliating to receive assistance from a 
foreigner or from a fellow countryman ? 
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(b) 


What are the conditions for success of independent 
action ? Does the Conference agree with those 
enumerated on pp. 230 and 231 ? 


Where both systems are combined, what type of 
work is better carried out by the national organis- 


ations, and what is better carried out by the foreign ~ 


organisations (canteens, distribution of clothing, 
convalescent homes, clinics, etc.) ? 


To what extent are the donors morally entitled to 
impose their programme and methods of work upon 
the receiving country ? 


Should the fact that foreign organisations are 
sometimes more popular than national ones be 
regarded as an unavoidable, though temporary, 
drawback ? 


Activity of Foreign Voluntary Relief Organisations 


What criteria are to be followed when deciding 
between widespread or selective action, in other 
words, between a short intensive action or a longer 
though more superficial one ? Does the Conference 
agree on the distinction between acute, general 
distress on the one hand, and long-term needs on 
the other ? (pp. 215 to 218). 


Should food relief be distributed to as many people 
as possible so as to encourage them and raise morale, 
or should it be used to bring about a lasting improve- 
ment in the health of a limited number ? (p. 217). 


Is there any point in combining intensive action on 
behalf of a small number with occasional demonstra- 
tions of sympathy for larger groups? (p. 215.) 


Should foreign relief organisations prefer individual 
assistance (eventually sponsorships) or collective 
assistance ? (p. 220). 


How can the favourable psychological effect of 
foreign relief actions be used to best advantage and 
how can a demoralising effect be avoided when 
circumstances make protracted foreign actions 
necessary ? (p. 220). 
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B. 


wo 


In what ways should voluntary foreign relief agencies 
aim at creating services or institutions of permanent 
value to the country ? Is it preferable that they 
should found new institutions of an experimental 
character and remain entirely responsible for them 
until the time comes when these institutions can be 
taken over by national organisations, or should 
the foreign agencies help in the development and 
improvement of existing institutions ? (pp. 234-233). 


PRACTICAL QUESTIONS. 


Propaganda. 


How can the necessity for propaganda in the donor 
country be reconciled with an objective presentation 
of facts and consideration for the selfrespect of the 
receiving country ? (p. 213). 


Continuity of Effort of Voluntary Organisations. 


How can this be.ensured ? 


Administrative Organisation. 


Can relatively large voluntary organisations avoid 
the excess of bureaucracy which is reported as a 
drawback of governmental organisations ? (p. 211). 


Foreign Personnel. 


(a) 


(b) 


How can the recruitment of technically competent, 
and at the same time morally qualified, personnel 
be ensured ? (pp. 214 and 231). 

Should remuneration be calculated according to the 
qualifications of the personnel or have regard to 
the humanitarian aim of the work ? 

Is knowledge of the language of the receiving 
country an important factor for success ? 


Local Personnel. 
(a) 
(b) 


How should they be chosen ? (p. 232) 

How can they be helped to improve professional 
efficiency (training, exchanges, educational trips 
abroad, scholarships, etc.) ? (p. 235). 
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6. Relief granted to Children independently from the Family. 


(a) 


(0) 


In what circumstances is it inadvisable to give relief 
to children without also helping the other members 
of the family ? (pp. 222-224). 


If one child only of a family is assisted (sponsorship, 
for example) can one insist upon his being the only 
beneficiary of the gifts ? If this is necessary for 
health reasons, how can the psychological drawbacks 
be avoided ? 


7. Hospitality Abroad. (pp. 224-226). 


(a) 


Is the Conference in agreement with the advantages 
enumerated on page 225 ? 


What is the optimum age ? 
What is the optimum duration of the stay ? 


Advantages and disadvantages of living in camps 
or in families. 


8. Choice and Transport of Goods. 


(a) 


(b) 


Does the Conference agree with the suggestions 
given on pages 226-229 ? 


What are the best ways of overcoming the lack of 
transport within countries, which is a_ difficulty 
voluntary organisations frequently have to face ? 


(p. 212). 




















REPORT AND CONCLUSIONS 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


The Conference met at Unesco headquarters (Paris) 
from September 6th to 10th, 1947, under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Gordon Morier, President of the International Union 
for Child Welfare. 

The Chairman opened the proceedings by welcoming the 
delegates, those representing member organisations of the 
1.U.C.W. and those representing the national and inter- 
national organisations which had been invited, such as 
Unesco, the Department of Social Affairs of the United 
Nations, the International Children’s Emergency Fund, the 
International Committee of the Red Cross, the League of 
Red Cross Societies, etc. After thanking Unesco for their 
hospitality and the various facilities which had been extended 
to the members of the Conference, she surveyed briefly the 
relief work accomplished by the International Union for 
Child Welfare and the majority of its national organisations 
in the course of the last few years. In view of the difficult 
conditions in many countries to-day, it is absolutely essential 
to continue these relief actions, whilst the-signs of fatigue 
in the donor countries render it all the more necessary to 
organise the work so as to ensure the maximum material and 
psychological results of each action undertaken. She thanked 
all those who had contributed to the preparation of the Con- 
ference by replying so carefully to the questionnaire drafted 
by the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 

The Preliminary Report having been read beforehand by 
all the members of the Conference, it was decided to proceed 
to the discussion without delay. 


A. QUESTIONS OF PRINCIPLE 


1. Relations between Foreign and National Voluntary Relief 
Organisations (see Preliminary Report, p. 229). 


Many members of the Conference considered it essential 
that the foreign relief agencies should enjoy a large measure 
of independence, which while it would not in any way preclude 
friendly co-operation with the national organisations, would 
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guarantee them more freedom and in consequence a greater 
rapidity of action than the local agencies. These might at 
a given moment be either disorganised bya disaster which 
overtakes the country, or hampered by official regulations, 
or again they might be too susceptible to the fluctuations of 
national politics. The autonomy of action of the foreign 
organisations enables them to take the initiative in setting 
up new institutions or social services in a country which may 
eventually turn out to be extremely useful. Finally, it 
greatly facilitates propaganda in the donating country. 
Other speakers pointed out that the effectiveness of the work 
may suffer if there is lack of co-ordination with the national 
programme, or it may even lead to interference with the local 
services. 

A number of speakers drew a distinction between the 
period of emergency when independence is a condition of quick 
action, and the period of reconstruction and stabilisation, 
when the activity of foreign agencies should be synchronised 
with the national effort and eventually absorbed into it. 
It was also pointed out that if, on the one hand, it was the 
duty of foreign organisations to co-operate with the national 
agencies, the latter on their side should support and assist 
the foreign actions so as to ensure their maximum effective- 
ness. 


Conclusions 


1) It was unanimously agreed that it would be quite 
impossible to recommend only one formula to be applied in 
all countries in all circumstances, with regard to the relations 
between voluntary foreign relief organisations and national 
public and private institutions. 


2) However, liaison and co-operation between national 


and foreign agencies is always necessary, whether the foreign 
organisation remains responsible for the carrying out of its 
relief actions, or whether it hands out its supplies and other 
resources to one or more local agencies and leaves them full 
responsibility for distribution, or whether some intermediary 
solution is adopted. 


It is all the more important for the foreign organisation 
to make careful enquiries about the existence and the pro- 
gramme of the corresponding local agencies, as it is possible 
that the activity of the latter might be temporarily slowed up 
or even suspended. 
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3) Most members of the Conference expressed the 
opinion that it was better for foreign organisations to retain 
their autonomy, i.e. to remain responsible for the carrying 
out of their relief actions. It was better not only when the 
local agencies were not in a position to work normally because 
of the economic and social chaos due to disaster, or when for 
technical or political reasons they were not able to handle 
satisfactorily the assistance offered from abroad, in the 
interest. of the children most needing it, but even when those 
organisations were functioning normally : 


(a) because foreign organisations were not so likely 
to be affected in their work by regulations which 
may handicap the work of national agencies, or by 
political interference ; 


(b) because the donors were more interested in a relief 
action and supported it more generously if it was 
carried out by their fellow-countrymen. 


Nevertheless, both in drawing up their programme of 
work and in carrying it out, the foreign organisations should 
co-operate as closely as possible with the national agencies, 
especially when these happen to be members of the same 
international body, and therefore work on similar principles. 


On the other hand, the national agencies should assist 
the foreign organisations by letting them have the benefit 
of their knowledge of the population and of its needs and even 
permit them to use their technical services when necessary. 


4) A minority considered that, in principle, it was 
better that foreign organisations should hand over supplies 
and equipment to the national agencies and let them carry 
out the relief themselves for the following reasons : 


(a) because in doing so they could stimulate and 
support the national agencies, whose work might 
be handicapped for lack of means, but who were in 
a better position to know the needs of the population 
and often had the necessary machinery ; 

(b) because such action wouid avoid overlapping and 
waste ; 

(c) because it would prevent the interest of the local 

population being.drawn towards foreign organisa- 

tions when it should be directed to the support of 
their own relief and welfare agencies. 
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In such a case, the donating organisations should send 
to the beneficiary country one or more liaison officers, whose 
task would be to report on needs aad on the use made of the 
gifts, and who would even exercise a right of veto if the gifts 
were not used according to the principles agreed to. 


5) Finally, representatives of various relief organisations 
who had worked or were still working in a number of different 
countries pointed out that they were never able to use the 
same approach to national agencies and that the nature and 
extent of their co-operation with them varied according to 
countries and even according to districts or towns within a 
country. 


6) In view of the fact that so many conflicting opinions 
were expressed on the matter, the Conference did not feel 
in a position to recommend either that foreign organisations 
should always carry out their own relief activities, or that 
they should always entrust them to the national organisations, 
or yet that they should adopt an intermediary solution. 
It was felt, however, that whatever the formula chosen, 
foreign organisations should make careful enquiries as to the 
existence, activity and possible developments of the national 
agencies and that national and foreign agencies should co- 
operate as closely as possible. 


2. The Activity of Foreign Voluntary Relief Organisations 
(see Preliminary Report, pp. 215 and 234). 


Three main points were brought out in the discussion : 
the first was the alternative of superficial but widespread 
relief to a large number of children versus a really constructive 
relief to a limited few. Fundamentally, the members of the 
Conference preferred the second formula, but recognised the 
necessity of employing the first where a great number of 
children were in actual danger of death, to tide over a short 
period of acute distress, pending the arrival of more effective 
aid. One speaker pointed out that it would be useful: to 
define the term “ acute distress ”. 

The second point was the desirability of voluntary organ- 
isations with limited means concentrating their efforts 
within a definite geographical area, taking into account the 
possible activity of other national or foreign agencies working 
in the same area. This raises the whole problem of the co- 
ordination of efforts, with which everyone agreed in principle, 
but which was far from being realised in actual practice. 
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The third point — the desirability of foreign agencies 
leaving a permanent trace in the countries where they had 
been working in the form of new institutions or services — 
divided the Conference into those who advocated intensive 
relief over a brief period, that is to say, limited to emergency 
relief, and those who saw in these actions the opportunity 
of making a lasting contribution on behalf of the children. 
In support of their arguments, the latter cited the valuable 
institutions which were founded after World War I, while 
the former considered that it was wrong to invest money in 
the construction and equipment of buildings so long as there 
were children who were still hungry. 


Conclusions 


1) When distress was so acute and general that it was 
literally a question of preventing children from dying, and 
especially when it could be reasonably hoped that. the situation 
would soon be relieved, it was necessary to bring immediate 
assistance to the largest possible number. of children. At 
this stage, even a small amount of relief was of psychological 
value. If the available resources did not allow this immediate 
relief to be brought to all the children needing it, it was better 
to limit the action to a stricken area of such a size that this 
could be done. 


2) As soon as the first emergency period was over, or if 
distress was not widespread, it should be decided what 
constituted the minimum help for the individual child, and 
the assistance should then be based on this unit and the 
action planned according to the available resources. 


Action should either be concentrated on an area commen- 
surate with the available resources, or on helping only certain 
categories of children, but in either case it was stressed that 
they should be given the kind of assistance they needed 
generously enough and long enough to achieve effective and 
lasting results. 


3) It was very important to choose the area or the 
categories of children to be helped in co-ordination with all 
other similar agencies working in the same region, so as to 
avoid overlapping. This should be largely the ‘responsibility 
of the governmental department concerned on the national 
level, and a council of local and foreign relief agencies on the 
local level. 
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4) In this connection, the Conference pointed out how 
necessary it was for an organisation planning a relief action 
in a foreign country first to secure full information on the 
needs of the country, and also on the other organisations 
which might be either already at work there or planning to 
do so. 

The Conference thought it would be useful if the Secre- 
tariat of the I.U.C.W. could pool all this information and 
make it available to interested organisations. 


5) It was pointed out that collective relief should not 
be continued longer than was absolutely necessary. 


6) Many speakers stressed the great psychological value 
of sponsorships of individual children or of children’s institu- 
tions either by private persons or groups of people abroad. 
Sponsorships are one of the best means of creating friendly 
relations between one country and another, of stimulating 
the generosity of donors and, by awakening the interest of 
the sponsored children in the country of the donor, increasing 
the educational value of the help given. 

It was pointed out, however, that sponsorships were 
better suited to small rather than to large-scale relief actions. 


7) Many speakers referred to the valuable permanent 
institutions which could be left in the assisted country by 
foreign relief organisations. it was pointed out, however, 
that it would be wrong to invest large sums in such institu- 
tions so long as there were acute relief needs to be met. 


B. TECHNICAL PROBLEMS 


1. Propaganda (see Preliminary Report, p. 213). 


This is an extremely delicate question. Is there not a 
temptation, in order to stir the public to pity, to paint a 
picture in dark colours, without doing justice to the efforts 
which the countries themselves may be making? Certain 
delegates thought, on the other hand, that a judicious 
presentation of the national effort would awaken sympathy 
abroad for a people who were endeavouring to reconstruct 
their country with totally inadequate means. 

Stress was laid on the desirability of utilising press, 
cinema and radio experts to present definite and concrete 
objectives to the donating countries. 
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Conclusions 


1) Itwas pointed out that propaganda had two different 
aspects : propaganda in the giving country to stimulate the 
flow of contributions, and propaganda in the receiving 
country to make known the effort of the giving country and 
thus promote links of friendship between the populations of 
the two countries. 


2) The extreme difficulty of combining successful 
propaganda in the giving country with an objective picture 
of the needs of the receiving country, whilst safeguarding its 
self-respect was stressed, and, in view of the difficulty of 
obtaining specific and adequate reports from field workers, it 
was suggested : 


(a) that greater use should be made of professional 
journalists and of cinema and broadcasting experts, 
even if this involved some expense ; 

(b) that all information useful for propaganda purposes 
should be pooled and distributed by the Secretariat 
of the I.U.C.W., which should also make a collection 
of the best propaganda films and send them out 
on loan; 

(c) that propaganda should not limit itself to descrip- 
tions of the needs of the children in a stricken coun- 
try but should also depict the efforts made by the 
country itself to improve conditions. 


Opinions varied as to the value of a sentimental 
approach. 


3) With regard to propaganda in the receiving country, 
the co-operation of the nationals should be enlisted ; teachers, 
for instance, are particularly wel! placed to stimulate the 
interest of the children in the countries from which they are 
receiving help. 


2. Administrative Organisation (see Preliminary Report, 
Pp. Ses), 


A certain administrative machinery is essential for any 
organisation’ which may be called upon to render account 
either to its Government or to the public. While this 
involves a minimum number of qualified personnel, who 
should be permanent and adequately remunerated, it should 
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by no means exclude the possibility of making use of 
voluntary workers. 


Conclusions 


1) It was generally felt that the high cost and the delays 
often attributed to governmental organisations were probably 
due as much to the size of their undertakings as to their 
official nature. 

2) It was pointed out that as voluntary organisations 
were responsible to their donors for the proper use of their 
gifts and to Governments for their grants, well-organised 
administrative services were required which would necessarily 
absorb a portion of their income. It was therefore essential 
that donors should be made to understand this point. 


3. Foreign Personnel (see Preliminary Report, pp. 214 
and 231). 


The representative of the Society of Friends pointed out 
that the people sent abroad by her organisation were volun- 
tary workers, though some were in receipt of family allow- 
ances. The altruistic character of the work was thus pre- 
served, a factor of some importance in the creation of good 
international relations. The majority of the delegates, 
however, considered that this system would always be an 
exception and that the problem they were faced with was the 
recruitment of a qualified and adequately remunerated 
personnel. Great care should be exercised in the selection of 
field workers sent abroad, who have responsibilities not only 
towards the children they have come to help but also towards 
their own organisation. 


4 


Conclusions 


1) It was felt that moral qualities and sound judgment 
should be considered as necessary in relief work as technical 
qualifications. 

2) Tribute was.paid to the invaluable service given by 
voluntary workers, but emphasis was laid on the necessity for 
a nucleus of full-time paid workers. 

Incompetent or superfluous workers, whether paid or 
voluntary, should not be retained on sentimental or other 
grounds, as they are often harmful to the interest of the 
organisation. 
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3) Salaries should take into account not only the pro- 
fessional qualifications, the experience and responsibilities 
of the worker, but also the humanitarian nature of the work, 
ae should allow for an adequate and reasonable standard of 
iving. 


4. Local Personnel (see Preliminary Report, pp. 232 and 235). 


The discussion of this item revealed that the foreign 
agencies while agreeing on the principle of the employment 
of local staff, and admitting its necessity, only employed such 
personnel in junior positions (drivers, kitchen staff, clerks and 
labourers at the depots, etc.). This question was not, in fact, 
discussed as fully as it deserved to be. 

With regard to the initiative taken by certain organisa- 
tions in inviting local personnel for a course of training in the 
donor country, it appeared that results were not conclusive 
and that in any case such invitations should be reserved 
for senior personnel who already had some background 
experience. 

In this connection,- Mr. L. Gros, who represented the 
Division of Social Activities of the United Nations, informed 
the Conference of the scholarships which were granted by the 
Department in liaison with the World Health Organisation. 
The selected candidates, numbering 100, were proposed by 
their Governments, the final choice being left with the 
Secretary General of the United Nations. Nine to twelve 
months’ courses were held in the United States, Great Britain, 
Denmark, France, Sweden and Switzerland. It was too 
early yet to say whether the holders of these scholarships 
were reaping all the benefits which were anticipated. 


Conclusions 


1) At the beginning of a relief action in a country where 
normal life is much disrupted, it seems better for the foreign 
organisation to import its own personnel and later replace it 
partly by local personnel. 


2) With regard to the training of local personnel, it is 
advisable to do this on the spot, whilst invitations to study 
abroad should be reserved for senior responsible personnel 
anxious to improve and refresh their knowledge and 
experience. 
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5. Relief granted to Children independently from the Family 
(see Preliminary Report, pp. 222-224). 


In the discussion the value of the sponsorship system was 
unanimously recognised. Certain delegates would like the 
sponsored child to be the sole beneficiary, to ensure that the 
assistance is really effective. The majority of the other 
speakers who expressed an opinion on this point maintained 
that in the interest of the moral education of the child and of 
its solidarity with the family it should be encouraged—certain 
definite cases excepted — to share with its brothers and 
sisters. Several delegates stressed that the parents of spon- 
sored children were greatly encouraged by this help which 
stimulated them in their own efforts. 


Conclusions 


1) In principle, it would be better to consider the 
family as a whole and to help the children by assisting the 
family to fulfil its réle. For that reason, collective relief 
independently from the family should only be used when 
circumstances do not allow for individual assistance. 


2) Sponsorships were recommended as a most useful 
method of helping children individually, as in that way it 
was easier to give every child the type of assistance it needed 
and also to help children who could not be reached by 
collective relief action. 


Except in special cases, such as on health grounds, 
sponsorships should benefit the whole family and the sponsor- 
ed child should be encouraged to share with brothers and 
sisters. In such a case, he might receive less materially, 
but the moral benefit would be greater. 


3) Sponsorships are inadvisable in a community so 
poor that it would be impossible to sponsor only a limited 
number of children without being grossly unfair to many 
others in a similar plight. 


6. Hospitality Abroad (see Preliminary Report. pp. 224-226). 


Several speakers pointed out the situation which arose 
when the protégés of certain influential persons were included 
in the children’s convoys; such cases occurred when the 
selection was left entirely in the hands of local organisa- 
tions. 
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The desirability of preparing the children in advance for 
the new conditions in which they would live in the foreign 
country was emphasised. 


Conclusions 


1) Most members of the Conference agreed with the 
conditions required for carrying out such an action success- 
fully, as enumerated in the Preliminary Report. They agreed 
that a three months’ period was the optimum duration. 
They also thought that children could be sent abroad from 
6 years of age, but that the upper age limit would vary 
according to the nationality of the children. 


2) The greatest care should be exercised in the selection 
of the children to be sent abroad. The best results were 
obtained when the final choice was made on medical and social 
grounds by representatives of the hostess organisation. 


3) Amongst the measures for improving the conditions 
under which children are sent abroad, two successful experi- 
ments have been tried : 


(a) Preparation of the children selected by giving them 
some idea of the country they would be visiting, 
of its population, habits, standard of living, and 
so On; 


(b) Instead of placing the children in families scattered 
over a large area, they have been grouped in co- 
operative housing estates, where the families who 
were unable to invite a child themselves contributed 
to the clothing of those received by neighbours. 
But the main feature of the scheme was the fact 
that every morning the children were collected by 
a young teacher or youth leader of their own 
nationality, who arranged for games and walks, 
whilst.the children’s hostesses were free to do their 
housework. This procedure proved especially use-. 
ful when the children did not know the language of 
the country. 


4) Foster homes and children’s camps had each their 
advantages and their drawbacks. It seemed, however, that 
bigger boys and all children needing special physical or 
educational care would be better cared for in camps or other 
institutions. 
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7. Choice and Transport of Supplies (see Preliminary Report, 
pp. 226-229). 


1) The Conference explicitly approved the practical 
recommendations given in the Preliminary Report. 

2) It was suggested that the I.U.C.W. should approach 
Unesco and ask them to invite Governments to give every 
facility for the export and shipment of relief goods. 


* 
* * 


Mr. R. Sabin, representing the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, gave an address to the members of the 
Conference concerning the plans of the Fund. 

In spite of the amplitude of this action, the Fund can 
reach only a fraction of the children in need in the world 
to-day. The continued activity of voluntary organisations 
such as ‘those represented at the Paris Conference therefore 
remains indispensable. We trust the discussions in which 
their delegates took part will prove an encouragement and a 
stimulus to them. 


* 
= ae, 


It was unanimously agreed that the Conference had 
taken~place in a frank and friendly atmosphere, albeit several 
points were not discussed as fully as they might have been. 
We hope to take these up in the Review in the form of studies. 





Radio Broadcasts - I.U.C.W. 


Radio-Suisse having been kind enough to continue the 
broadcasts on short wave-lengths for the international 
institutions during the coming year, the programme of 
those reserved for the International Union for Child Welfare 
during the first quarter of 1948 will be as follows : 

Broadcasts in English, destined for the United States and 
Canada, on Monday, March Ist, at 10.45 p.m. (G.M.T.) 
on the 31.46 metre band, and at 1.55 a.m. (G.M.T.) on the 
31.46, 48.66 and 31.07 metre bands; this broadcast will be 
repeated for Great Britain on the same day at 7.25. p.m. 
(G.M.T.) on 25.28 metres; and can be heard in the Near 
East at 3.25 p.m. (G.M.T.) on the 25.28 and 25.61 metre 
bands and in Australia at 7.40 a.m, (G.M.T.) on the same 
wave-lengths. 














INFORMATION 


I. U. C. W. News 


Missions carried out by the Union 


The President and the Secretary General of the International 
Union for Child Welfare have recently paid a visit to various member 
organisations of the Union and also made personal contact with 
international and national institutions, with a view to examining 
certain questions of common interest in connection with relief actions 
and child welfare. 


Mrs. Gordon Morier has been to England, the United States and 
Canada, where she met the directors of the member organisations 
f the Union in those countries : the Save the Children Fund (London), 
the Save the Children Federation (New York), and the Canadian 
Save the Children Fund (Toronto, Ottawa and Montreal). 

The President of the Union also had interviews at Lake Success 
at the Secretariat of the United Nations (Division of Social Activities : 
Non-Governmental Organisations, Section Division of Coordination 
and Liaison), and at the International Children’s Emergency Fund. 

As regards the national organisations, Mrs. Gordon Morier had 
conversations, in particular, in the United States (Children’s Bureau, 
the Child Welfare League of America — Miss Owen, and the Near 
East Foundation), and in Canada with the Canadian Welfare Council. 

Dr. Georges Thélin, on his side, visited France, Holland, Italy 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The Secretary General of the Union on this occasion contacted 
the member organisations : the French National Children’s Committee 
and the French Save the Children Fund, Paris; Central Committee 
for Child Protection, Amsterdam; the Italian Red Cross, Rome; 
the Hungarian Red Cross, Budapest; the Child Welfare Association, 
Prague, and also the Delegations of the Union in France, Italy and 
Hungary, various missions of member organisations of the Union 
(Radda Barnen, Red Barnet, the Swiss Red Gross, Save the Children 
Section) and others. 

In these different countries Dr. Thélin got in touch with the 
governmental authorities, in particular with the Ministries of Social 
Welfare and the services dealing with child welfare. 

At the Vatican the Secretary General of the Union paid a visit 
to the State Secretariat, and also had conversations at the Papal 
Welfare Commission. 

By his visits to institutions in these various countries the 
representative of the Union was able to gain an idea not only of the 
considerable national efforts which had been made, but also of the 
difficult conditions caused by the war and the present economic 
situation which still affect large numbers of children for whom 
international relief continues to be necessary. 
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Anniversaries 
BELGIUM 
Twenty-five years’ Work 


M. E. Dronsart, Director General of the Belgian Red Cross, a 
member organisation of the I.U.C.W., has just celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his entry into the service of this organisation, 
to which he has uninterruptedly devoted his great qualities of heart 
and head, his deep conviction and unremitting service whether in 
the relatively calm days of peace or during the difficult years of 
occupation. Under his guidance the Belgian Red Cross has widened 
its activity and increased its prestige both inside the country and 
abroad. 

The 1I.U.C.W. is happy to extend to M. Dronsart its cordial 
congratulations and best wishes for many equally fruitful years of 
work to come. 


SWITZERLAND 
Thirty-Fifth Anniversary of Pro Juventute 


Pro Juventute recently commemorated its thirty-fifth anniver- 
sary. This important Swiss Foundation today has its sections all over 
the country and enjoys great prestige. It began life very modestly 
on 23 September 1912, on the initiative of the Swiss Society for 
Social and Moral Progress (Utilité publique), which endowed it with 
an initial capital of 5,000 Swiss francs. ; 

The following year Pro Juventute launched its annual campaign 
for the sale of stamps valid for franking ordinary letters, which 
was soon followed by Christmas and New Year cards. Both types 
of activity have contributed to making the movement widely known 
while at the same time ensuring receipts of amounting annual value 
rising from 183,000 Swiss francs in 1912 to 1,800,000 francs in 1945. 

One of the features which makes for the success of this publicity 
campaign is no doubt the fact that the bulk of the money remains in 
the district where it is raised, to be allocated in turn to any of the 
following groups : mothers and infants, school children, young people. 
Pro Juventute itself administers scarcely any institution directly, 
but gives financial and moral support to actions which it deems 
deserving. 

The year 1946/7 was devoted to the mother and infant campaign, 
and action was directed to the creation of baby clinics, the organisa- 
tion of exhibitions, courses on the care of the child, etc. 

In addition to numerous children’s holiday camps organised by 
local committees, the Foundation arranged holidays for more than 
200 Swiss children in Switzerland and 2,475 Swiss children from 
abroad. With the help of the schools in the plains, 763 pairs of 
skis and 400,000 kg. of apples were sent to school children in the 
mountains. 

Among the other activities of Pro Juventute may be mentioned 
the distribution of the Federal grant to widows and orphans pending 
the entry into force of the old age and dependants’ insurance scheme ; 
the scholarships granted for studies and apprenticeship ; the assistance 
given to the children of vagrant and homeless persons, and various 
actions undertaken in connection with the organisation of leisure for 
adolescents. 
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Pro Juventute co-operated actively with the “ Don Suisse ” 
in their campaign organised on behalf of the child victims of the 
war in various countries, and also on two occasions made collections 
in favour of the Pestalozzi Village. 

Although Pro Juventute was not officially affiliated with the 
International Union for Child Welfare until 1945, the friendly relations 
between our organisation and the headquarters Secretaries, Prof. 
Hanselmann, later Dr. Loeliger and at the present day Dr. Binder, 
date back very much further. We are very pleased to seize the 
opportunity of this anniversary to express to Pro Juventute and its 
Directors the warm congratulations and cordial good wishes of the 
International Union for Child Welfare. 


OBITUARY 


Hubert Digby Watson, C.I.E., C.B.E. 


All old members of the International Union for Child Welfare 
and of the Save the Children Fund (London) will learn with deep 
regret of the death of Hubert Digby Watson, which occurred at 
Windrush, Newbury, England. 

Born in 1869, H. D. Watson, after studying at Harrow and Oxford, 
made his career in the Indian Civil Service. Returning to England 
in 1919 on his retirement, he identified himself closely with the 
Save the Children Movement and took part in the foundation of the 
Save the Children Fund, of which he became the Honorary Treasurer. 
His duties were far from being a sinecure and H. D. Watson did not 
spare himself, which did not deter him from becoming Chairman of 
the Council of the Save the Children Fund in 1931. He shared to the 
full the ideas of Eglantyne Jebb on the international role of the 
movement, and was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
Save the Children International Union from its inception. In 
1929 he became its Vice-Chairman and every year saw him in Geneva. 
His opinions were extremely judicious and well thought out and 
always commanded great attention ; in him there was a happy associa- 
tion of a clear legal mind, a lofty idealism and a generous heart. 
H. D. Watson was elected President of the Save the Children Inter- 
national Union by the General Council at its meeting of 29th April 
1939, a function which he exercised until the outbreak of war. 
He continued nevertheless to follow the work of the S.C.I.U. 
and Jater of the I.U.C.W. with an interest which never wavered. 

It is difficult for his friends to realise that they will never see 
H. D. Watson again and that they will no longer be able to call 
into service his judicious counsel. He was loved and respected by 
all for his great kindness, keen sensibility, deep culture, his fidelity 
to his Christian convictions and his limitless generosity — for he was 
generous in his friendships, generous of his time and his possessions 
— and yet he was the most modest of men. He never tried to push 
himself forward, but on the other hand he never refused a difficult 
task which he considered to be his duty. His judgment, inspired 
by a high ideal, was nevertheless marked by great objectivity. 
Like all those who had worked at the side of Eglantyne Jebb, he had 
drawn a lasting inspiration from the association. 

It is with real emotion that the International Union for Child 
Welfare pays tribute to the memory of H. D. Watson and offers his 
family and the Save the Children Fund its heartfelt sympathy. 





International Movement for Child Welfare 


UNITED NATIONS 
The Social Commission 


The Commission held its Second Session at Lake Success from 
August 28th to September 13th, 1947, under the chairmanship of 
M. Frantisek Kraus (Czechoslovakia). 

In view of the fact that there is no specialised agency of the 
United Nations whose main function is the promotion of family and 
child welfare, the Commission set up a Committee of Co-ordination, 
among whose tasks would be to co-ordinate the activities of the 
Secretariat in this field with those of the specialised agencies and to 
prepare recommendations for the Commission on questions relating 
to an inter-governmental programme. The decision not to create a 
special committee for child welfare, in conformity with the Report 
of the Temporary Social Welfare Committee, also contributed to the 
setting up of the above Committee of Co-ordination. 

The Commission further drew up an interim programme of work, 
comprising on the one hand the questions of child welfare formerly 
handled by the League of Nations, and on the other the problems 
deemed to be of particular urgency by the Social Commission : 


a) the welfare of child war victims, especially in the devasted 
countries (material, juridical, social and moral welfare measures ; 
practical international mutual aid) ; 

b) the welfare and re-education of children, physically or 
mentally handicapped, or in moral danger (furnishing of suitable 
equipment and model institutions) ; 

c) the organisation of child welfare work in the countries 
insufficiently equipped. 


The resolution voted on this subject explicitly provides for the 
co-operation of non-governmental organisations, the establishment 
of an order of priority in the problems to be studied, and the regular 
publication of the Legislative Series on Child Welfare and of the 
Summary of the Annual Reports which were formerly submitted by 
Governments to the League of Nations. 

The questions which should be given priority according to the 
resolution are : 


1) the organisation and administration of child and youth 
welfare services in the various countries ; 


2) preparation of documentation on the Declaration of the 
Rights of the Child, generally referred to as the Geneva Declar- 
ation (1924), referring in particular to any changes or 
additions which it may be considered necessary to make, 
with a view to its acceptance as the United Nations Charter 
of the Rights of the Child ; 
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the principles underlying the treatment of family and child 
problems, including legislative measures and services relating 
to the family and the child; and the desirability of inter- 
national conventions on certain aspects of these subjects 
where appropriate such as : family desertion, protection of 
the child against neglect and cruelty, embodying minimum 
measures of protection against, and punishment for such 
crimes; and the status and protection of destitute and 
stateless children. 


It will be noted that all these questions interest the Union in 
the highest degree, either because they figure on their own programme 
of work, or because it was the Founder of the International Save the 
Children Union (the former title of the I.U.C.W.), Eglantyne Jebb, 
who drafted the Declaration of Geneva. Adopted in 1923, this 
Declaration still remains the Charter of the I.U.C.W. 

With regard to the programme of the League of Nations which 
will be taken over by the Commission, the latter considers that it 
needs to be revised, since tiie conditions of living to-day and social 
concepis have been profoundly modified by World War II. 

The Social Commission adopted reports on the International 
Children’s Emergency Fund, and proceeded to an exchange of views 
on the subject of the United Nations Appeal for Children (UNAC), 
which terminated by an affirmative decision concerning the expe- 
diency of carrying on the consultative functions of. Unrra in the 
countries which desired it. 

In view of the heavy agenda, questions of housing and town and 
country planning were referred to a special committee without 
preliminary discussion. 

Finally, after discussing a preliminary report on the Prevention 
of Crime and the Treatment of Offenders, the Commission adopted a 
resolution giving approval to the report as a result of which a plan 
of action will be submitted by the Secretary General to a future 
session of the Social Commission, and urging the Secretary General 
to call upon experts in developing his proposals and to assist the 
Secretariat on an ad hoc basis or as a small international working 
group. 


International Social Security Association 


This is the new title which the International Social Insurance 
Conference, founded in 1929, adopted at its Eighth General Assembly 
held at the International Labour Office, Geneva, from 4th to 
11th October, 1947, under the chairmanship of M. Vaclav Nemecek 
(Czechoslovakia). This Conference was attended by the delegates of 
twenty-four national organisations. The Secretary-General of the 
I.U.C.W. was invited as an observer. 

The agenda of the Conference comprised, in addition to the 
adoption of a new constitution, reports on the guarantee of income 
maintenance and of medical care which were considered from the 
point of view of the present-day tendencies of social security. 

Furthermore, the Committee of the Association was requested 
by the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. to study the question of child 
welfare in correlation with social insurance and to co-operate with 
the Union in this field. 





Relief Actions 


United Nations Appeal for Children 


Mr. Aake Ording, Executive Director of the United Nations 
Appeal for Children, and Col. Michael Lubbock, who are representing 
UNAC in Europe, paid a visit to the Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. 
on December 6th, where they were received by Mrs. Gordon Morier, 
President, and Dr. Georges Thélin, Secretary General. 

In the course of this interview, Mr. Ording gave the latest 
information on the preparations which are now under way in the 
various countries for the launching of the appeal in the early months 
of 1948, and an idea of the spirit in which the organisers of the appeal 
would like relations with the voluntary agencies concerned with 
child welfare to be developed. 

Mrs. Morier stated that the I.U.C.W. was very happy that the 
United Nations was taking a hand in the urgent relief which children 
needed throughout the world, thus joining issue with those private 
organisations, both national and international, which have been doing 
pioneer work on behalf of children over a long period of years. The 
1.U.C.W., as a federation grouping national institutions of diverse 
character, is leaving each of its members free to decide on the national 
plane what form its cooperation shall take in the UNAC appeal. 
The Secretariat of the I.U.C.W. will be very happy to continue, as 
hitherto 1, to issue information from time to time on the progress 
made by UNAC. 

UNAC has just published a 14-page brochure which shows the 
vast scale of the humanitarian effort on behalf of children that will 
be launched under the aegis of the United Nations. 

This document begins by describing the plight of the children 
who can be saved with the help of the peoples of the world. It is 
estimated that there are in Europe approximately 50 million children 
under 18 who are in urgent need of food and medical care. In the 
Far East the situation is even worse than in Europe, in proportion 
to the higher numbers of population involved. In China, for 
instance, it is reckoned that the number of children in need of extra 
food and medical care is 64 million, and it is feared that many of 
these will die if this help is not forthcoming. In Africa, also, there 
are millions of children in need of both food and medical care. All 
over the world the distress of children is colossal and cries out for 
immediate relief. 

This is how UNAC describes its purpose in the brochure : 

“In this world-wide appeal for voluntary contributions the 
United Nations offers everybody everywhere a chance to share in 
the most important task in the world today — to provide needy 
children everywhere with food, clothing and medical care. 

“A contribution of one day’s effort from every citizen of the 
world is the goal of this appeal. 


1 See International Child Welfare Review, Vol. 1, No. 4, p. 177, 
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“The objective of this collection is to bridge the distance 
between what these children now have and their minimum human 
requirements. 


“In many areas, the difference between help and need is the 
yawning gap of death itself. 


“This appeal is dedicated to needy children in all parts of the 
world. There will be one and only one special consideration : the 
urgency of their needs.” 


UNAC. pays tribute to what has already been done and is now 
being done for children, but underlines that the situation to-day calls 
for a still greater effort to meet present needs. 

In addition to a Secretariat, UNAC comprises an International 
Advisory Committee; national committees have already been set 
up or are about to be created. 

The funds collected by UNAC will be divided between the Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund and other relief organisations. 
Relief will take various forms. UNAC intends to co-operate with 
voluntary agencies working in the field of child welfare and these 
bodies will be called upon to take part in the distribution of the 
funds. The money collected in the various countries will be allocated 
to the national committee which organised the collection. This 
committee, either in concert with the government of the country or 
in its own name, will enter into an agreement with the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, whereby the transfer of the funds and 
the purchase of foodstuffs, etc., will be regulated. 

UNAC appeals to each person to give the product of one day’s 
work to help hungry children. This world-wide mutual aid is, as 
the moving conclusion of the brochure says, the outward and visible 
sign of the reality of world brotherhood. 


The International Children’s Emergency Fund 


At the date of September 25th, 1947, the Fund had shipped to 
beneficiary countries 1,418 tons of dried milk and 453 tons of canned 
meat products from the United States and Canada, also 100 tons of 
cod-liver oil from Norway. Other important purchases of milk, 
meat and lard were in progress. 

Supplementary to the daily ration of 240 calories, consisting 
of milk, fats and cocoa, the Fund will provide 50 to 60 calories of 
canned meat and fish and cod-liver oil. In principle, full milk will 
be reserved for children of less than one year, and as a rule the food 
will be consumed collectively in canteens and in the form of school 
meals, etc. Consumption of the food at home will only be permitted 
under specified conditions. 

The activity of the Fund is closely related to the efforts made by 
the Governments of the beneficiary countries themselves. The 
Fund also recognises the principle that the relief measures must 
serve to reinforce the permanent health and child welfare programmes 
of. the countries benefiting from this assistance. 

Actual food distribution has already begun in Austria, Finland, 
Greece and Italy. By November 1948, additional food distributions 
will have been carried out in Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Poland. 

Total funds pledged to date or already received amount to 
38 million dollars. -A further 15 to 20 million dollars are expected 
from several Latin American countries, in particular Peru, Chile, 
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Uruguay and Cuba. The Swiss Government has authorised the 
direct contribution to the Fund of 2 million Swiss francs. Opera- 
tions of the Fund in China have been postponed pending detailed 
reports from that country. In the meantime one-and-a-half million 
dollars have been earmarked for child relief in parts of Asia outside 
China. 


Appeal to the Public Opinion of the World 


As they have already done in 1945 and 1946, several non- 
governmental international organisations have again combined this 
year in launching an appeal, the text of which is given below : 


When appealing in the past two years to world public opinion, 
the undersigned international humanitarian organisations had the 
hope that the future would be less dark in the countries of Europe 
and Asia which were ravaged by the war. The reality has been very 
different. 


A new winter has come to find millions of human beings in abso- 
lute despair. Millions of refugees and of those expelled from their 
countries find themselves without home or homeland. They are 
living in wooden huts or in the cellars of ruined houses, a prey to 
starvation and sickness. Hundreds of thousands of prisoners of war 
and war-disabled are in a pitiable condition. Innumerable children 
are orphaned. There are no beds or hospital equipment for the 
sick. Adolescents, their health already undermined, have neither 
the will nor the strength to face the difficult future. 

How will these unfortunates survive the privations of the coming 
winter, especially during the critical months at the beginning of 1948, 
when the insufficient stocks remaining over from the disastrous 
harvest of 1947 will have been entirely exhausted ? 

Even though the responsible governments are making consider- 
able efforts, they are naturally far from being able to meet all urgent 
needs. Distress is on so large a scale, that an appeal to private 
generosity is imperative. 

There is a fellowship which binds us to all human beings who are 
in distress. Even the smallest gift may help to save a life ; therefore 
everyone, according to his means, should make his contribution to 
the national or international relief organisations whose common 
object it is to bring assistance to all who suffer. 

The undersigned international organisations believe that imme- 
diate relief on a generous scale is essential. They therefore call upon 
public opinion throughout the world to support their work in a real 
spirit of human fellowship. 


Caritas Internationalis. — American Friends Service Committee (American 
Quakers). — World’s Alliance of Young Men’s Christian Associalions 
(YMCA). — World Council of Churches. — OSE — Union of Societies for 
Child Care, Health and Hygiene among Jews. — International Centre for 
Relief to Civilian Populations. — World’s Young Women’s Christian 
Associations (YWCA). — International Union for Child Welfare. — World 
Student Relief. — International Commitiee of the Red Cross. 
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GERMANY 


UNRRA and the Welfare of Children and Displaced Persons 
in the French Zone 


In the course of the year 1946, the average number of displaced 
persons in the French Zone was 42,246, of whom 6,806 were children 
aged from 0 to 18 years. The assistance given to these children by 
UNRRA was as follows 


Medical 


a) In the rooms specially reserved for this purpose in the 
52 Unrra welfare clinics 
34,234 consultations were given to infants; 
15,029 is Me es ,, children of pre-school 
age, and 
10,532 consultations were given to children of school age. 

In addition, pre-natal clinics were held every month. 

b) All the children were vaccinated against small-pox and 
7,715 against diphtheria. 

c) All the children were given a cuti-reaction according to the 
Pirquet method, completed by an X-ray examination. Where the 
child showed a positive cuti-reaction, the origin of the contagion was 
carefully investigated. Those children who showed a negative cuti- 
reaction were given one or two additional tests. 

The percentage of positive reactions was 23.6%, ranging from 
6.4% in children from 0 to 3 years, to 46.3% in those from 12 to 
15 years. 

Underweight children with a positive cuti-reaction but who did 
not show lesions under the X-ray examination:were sent to children’s 
sanatoria where they stayed in general six weeks, or longer according 
to medical advice. 

In these centres, situated at an altitude of 800 or 900 metres and 
placed under medical direction, the minimum daily ration was 
2,300 calories. 814 children were accommodated from February 
1946 to June 1947. 

d) The doctors or qualified nurses gave talks on infant hygiene 
to 800 mothers and young women in their respective national tongues. 


Education 


a) 44 kindergartens took in children of 3 to 6 years, providing 
good hygienic conditions and a happy environment, where they 
were given the rudiments of education while at the same time their 
health and nutrition were supervised. In these establishments the 
children received one complete meal, also breakfast and tea. These 
centres also helped to relieve the overcrowding of the dwellings during 
the day and enabled the mothers to get on with their housework. 

b) Elementary schools for children from 6 to 15 years of age, 
of Polish and Baltic nationality, are functioning in 23 camps. 
Instruction is given in the appropriate national language. School 
books and equipment have been provided by the Y.M.C.A. and 
UNRRA. 


c) Four centres of secondary and professional education, one 
of which specialises in industrial technique. 
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d) 679 students are taking courses at the Universities of Fribourg, 
Mayence and Tubingen. 

e) Five holiday camps, staffed by Y.M.C.A. monitors and placed 
under medical control, have received 700 children in relays within 
six weeks. Four tons of food, a gift of the Y.M.C.A., helped to 
supplement the rations. 

f) A thousand boys and girls, grouped in scout teams, took 
part in various excursions with great success. 


The Problem of non-accompanied Children 


These are either children who were deported singly into Germany 
for compulsory work, or those who were accidentally separated from 
their parents in the course of removals from place to place, bombard- 
ments or deportations. To these must be added the children volun- 
tarily abandoned by their parents, and those whose parents could not 
look after them because they were in prison or in hospital. 

The problem is not only to take care of and educate these children, 
but to make the most minute investigations to establish their 
identity and nationality, and if possible to find their families, inves- 
tigations which are all the more difficult in view of the fact that the 
children were often found a long way from their place of origin and 
the information which they were able to give very inadequate. 

Up to June 30, 1947, Unrra had taken care of 553 of such 
children, 79 of whom still remained in their charge. These children 
were grouped in two centres for non-Jewish children, and four 
centres for Jewish children. 


(From a report by M. Jean des Cilleuls on ‘‘ UNRRA and Child 


Welfare among Displaced Persons in the French Zone of Occupied 
Germany.) 


PoLAND 
Relief to the Flood Victims 


The spring floods in Poland reached proportions which have 
not been known since time immemorial, and this brought all the 
relief organisations, and particularly CKOS, face to face with problems 
of an exceptional gravity. The number of victims was more than 
100,000 in the districts of Warsaw and Sochoczow (Voivodie of War- 
saw) alone, where an area of 145,000 hectares, comprising 400 villages, 
was flooded. More than 20,000 persons were obliged to leave the 
flooded regions and establish themselves elsewhere. In the Voivodie 
of Olsztyn, CKOS committees took action with a view to ensuring the 
welfare of the flood victims who had taken up their residence there. 
The material damage amounted to 10 milliard zlotys. 

CKOS sent food, clothing, blankets, etc., to the flooded districts, 
its committees working day and night. Sixty-three canteens were 
organised on the spot. Everywhere the first attention was given to 
children. The evacuated children were placed first in the neighbour- 
ing villages, and then directed to child welfare institutions. CKOS 
institutions took charge of 150 children. Thanks to the collaboration 
of “ Red Barnet ”, some of the children were sent to Denmark for 
three months. (Communicated by CKOS, Warsaw, 28 April, 1947.) 
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Hospitality offered to Polish Children abroad and to Rumanian 
Children in Poland 


Czechoslovakia invited 500 Polish children, private organisations 
in Norway, 218, and Denmark, through the “ Red Barnet ” organisa- 
tion, 2000. The majority of the children sent to Denmark came from 
the districts devastated by floods. Included in the first two groups 
which left for Denmark in May and June, were children from the 
institutions of the Central Committee for Social Welfare (CKOS). 

On the other hand, in spite of its own difficulties, Poland, deeply 
moved by the tragic conditions in Rumania, and remembering 
with gratitude that this country had given hospitality during the war 
to approximately 100,000 Polish nationals, 20,000 of whom were 
children, invited 1,000 Rumanian children for a two months’ visit ; 
400 of these children were received in State institutions and the 
remainder by about fifteen private organisations for child welfare. 
The Central Committee itself gave hospitality to 123 of these children. 
(Reporied by CKOS, Warsaw, 13 July, 1947.) 


SwITZERLAND 


Work of the “ Don Suisse” 


In the course of its two years’ activity, the “Don Suisse ” 
has been responsible for 500 relief actions in 18 countries. For this 
work it has disbursed to within a few thousand francs the 100 million 
francs allocated by the Confederation, some 50 million frances collected 
by the “ Don Suisse ”, and 18% million francs placed at its disposal 
by the Federal Chambers in the summer of 1946 for a big-scale 
relief action on behalf of the starving children of Europe. 

The most urgent problem which arose during the last months of 
the war and in the period immediately following the cessation of 
hostilities was the shortage of foodstuffs. Huge shipments of food 
had to be sent in order to alleviate the most urgent distress. This 
food was distributed on the spot in the form of meals to the local 
populations. In addition to the establishment of canteens, agricul- 
tural machines and instruments were sent to the people of the war- 
stricken areas, also seeds. For instance, 100 waggon-loads of seed 
potatoes and two of seed-corn were shipped to Styria. To complete 
this relief action in the agricultural domain, veterinary assistance 
was given to save the greatly reduced live-stock. 

To remedy the shortage of clothing the “ Don Suisse ” purchased 
14 million francs’ worth of garments, and 8 million francs’ worth of 
shoes. These were distributed in almost all the war-stricken areas. 
The shipments of cloth and materials for making shoes proved 
particularly useful. 

The pre-fabricated huts sent by the “Don Suisse” to the 
devastated areas were used mostly as children’s homes, welfare 
centres, schools and hospitals. In the Island of Walcheren (Nether- 
lands) alone, four workmen’s villages were built with the aid of this 
material. 

The “ Don Suisse ” further distributed a large number of house- 
hold articles and items of furniture in the most needy districts. 
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In the field of medical assistance, the “ Don Suisse ” provided 
serums in districts threatened by epidemics, also medical supplies 
and fortifying foods to hospitals. It likewise contributed to the 
re-equipment of hospitals pillaged during the war, and established 
temporary hospitals and polyclinics. For instance, by the spring 
of 1947, four out of the twelve .polyclinics which were to be created in 
Yugoslavia had already been set up. In collaboration with the Swiss 
Red Cross Save the Children Section, the “ Don Suisse ” organised 
hospitality in Switzerland for some 3,000 pre-tubercular children. 


With regard to relief action concerning children only, apart 
from the usual distribution of all kinds of commodities, the “ Don 
Suisse ” is maintaining more than 40 day-nurseries and children’s 
homes, and some 60 polyclinics, temporary hospitals and sanatoria, 
the majority of which have been set up and equipped by the organi- 
sation. 

At its autumn session, the Federal Chambers voted a second 
credit of 20 million francs for post-war relief. The bulk of this sum 
will be allocated to the “ Don Suisse ”, so that it may carry on at 
least the most essential part of its work. (Bulletin, No. 22, 1947.) 





Maternity and Child Welfare 


FRANCE 
The Prevention of Infant Mortality 


In France, as in the majority of other countries to-day, a great 
increase in the number of births can be observed. In 1946, there 
were 900,000 children born as against 612,248 in 1938. 

Infant mortality dropped in 1939 to 63 per thousand, rose to 92 
in 1940 and after some fluctuations reached the high figure of 110 per 
thousand in 1945. 

In view of the danger which threatens 100,000 French babies, 
the Red Cross is now undertaking an energetic campaign by means 
of the poster and the press for improved social welfare and better 
family care of small children. 

In addition to the consultations at the fixed social centres, the 
French Red Cross has taken the initiative in instituting mobile 
welfare clinics in ten départemenis, so as to reach the small rural 
parishes where there are no welfare centres and where infant 
mortality is particularly high. In 1946, the first year they were 
operated, these mobile clinics handled 47,390 infants. (Communicated 
by the French Red Cross and “ France-Croiz- Rouge ”.) 


’ ITALY 
The Mother-and-Baby Village 


The “ Mother-and-Baby Village ” was set up in Milan in the 
summer of 1945. It owes its creation to the initiative of certain 
public-spirited persons who, even during the German occupation, 
had already been active on behalf of the victims of the war and of 
political persecution. Signora Scarzella Mazzocchi and Dr. Marcello 
Candia, who were among the first to take a hand in the relief action 
at the Central Station in Milan when the returning deportees streamed 
back from the German labour camps, were particularly interested in 
mothers and infants in need of special assistance. 

They applied for permission to use certain huts owned by the 
municipal authorities in Milan and for an appropriate site. In 
addition to six huts, the Mayor of Milan put at their disposal the 
garden of the Sormani Palace and assumed responsibility for equip- 
ping and furnishing three of the huts, the others falling to the charge 
of the Ministry of Post-War Assistance. 

These six huts, designed on the lines of a normal comfortable 
dwelling, can accommodate some thirty women and their babies. 
For the latter there is a nursery where they can be supervised by their 
mothers and a nurse. Each mother has her ownroom. The Village 
is equipped with all the requisite installations : kitchen, laundry, 
shower-baths, etc. The mothers and their children receive free 
medical care and are provided with clothes. The mothers take it 
in turn, to do the domestic work, and each one also gives some of her 
time to the workshop, where all the articles and garments used in 
the Village are made and also those supplied to the external social 
service run by the institution. 
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The guests of the Village are the young girls and women who 
returned from the numerous concentration camps in Germany, 
refugees from the war-stricken areas, women whose maternity is 
due to some abnormal or tragic circumstances, wives without homes, 
newly-confined women who, as a result of material difficulties or 
family complications, cannot immediately resume the normal rhythm 
of their lives, babies whose mothers are reluctant to place them in 
foundling homes, etc. Another aspect of the work of the institution 
is to assist the return to normal life of their protégés, and to secure 
appropriate work for them when they leave. If necessary these cases 
are followed up and help is given where required. 

The external social service of the Mother-and-Baby Village 
provides help for mothers in difficulties by granting financial sub- 
sidies, supplying food or clothing, arranging for medical care by spe- 
cialists, finding housing accommodation, providing legal advice, etc. 


SWEDEN 


Measures on behalf of Expectant Mothers and Children offered 
by the City of Stockholm 


Supervision of the health of expectant mothers and of children 
is carried out in Mother and Child Welfare Centres. 

In the case of a confinement in her home, the mother is entitled 
to the free services of a midwife. The fee for a confinement in a 
public ward of a maternity hospital is 1 Krone per day during the 
first ten days. 

If a woman’s taxable income, or if the combined income of 
husband and wife does not exceed 2,500 Kroner, the expectant mother 
is entitled to a maternity grant of 75 Kroner towards the expenses 
of her confinement. Women in receipt of maternity assistance are 
not entitled to this grant. 

Maternity assistance is given to the women who have been 
members of a recognised sickness insurance fund for 270 days imme- 
diately preceding their confinement, and consists of a grant of 
110 Kroner. The Stockholm Sickness Insurance Fund alsoreimburses 
the fees of the maternity hospital. 

A motherhood grant, up to a total of 400 Kroner, or in the case 
of twins 500 Kroner, is made to expectant mothers who are in obvious 
need of assistance. This relief is generally made in kind, and may 
be claimed by mothers up to six months after the birth of the child. 
Dental treatment may be given up to nine months after confinement. 

Applications for this grant must be made, if possible, at the 
beginning of the pregnancy to the Stockholm Child Welfare Council, 
which decides after investigation of each individual case. Every 
mother in receipt of a motherhood grant is required to bring the 
child for periodical check-up to the child welfare centre. 

The child welfare centres of the City of Stockholm give free 
advice and information on the care of children of less than 7 years, 
and above all exercise a preventive medical care of the children. 
There are 56 centres of this kind in Stockholm. 

The mother welfare centres, of which there are 7, give free medical 
advice to expectant mothers and information on all questions of 
interest to future mothers. 
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The Preschool Child 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The increase in the birth rate which began in 1942 places the 
Board of Education and the local education authorities before the 
serious problem of a great inflow in infants’ classes and nursery 
schools, without an adequate number of teachers ready to cope with 
it. A great number of the existing teachers or of those undergoing 
emergency training are neither prepared nor inclined to take charge 
of infants’ classes where there is so much less emphasis on teaching 
academic subjects and so much time has to be devoted to the personal, 
even physical, attention of the child. It is indeed a vocation for 
which special training facilities should be provided. (Times Educa- 
tional Supplement, London, No 1667, 1947.) 


New ZEALAND 
Preschool Education 


New Zealand preschool children can either go to a kindergarten 
five mornings a week or to a nursery play centre open half a day once 
a week. The object of the latter is to give busy mothers occasional 
relief from the care of their children. Kindergartens are set up by 
voluntary effort, but with the financial support of the government, 
whilst nursery play centres are almost entirely dependent on the 
parents’ subscriptions. However, as only a fraction of the town 
children have opportunity to enjoy these facilities, the necessity of 
making them available to larger numbers was discussed at a conference 
called early this year by the Minister of Education. The Conference 
appointed a consultative committee to study the matter further. 
It considered that preschool education should be made more generally 
available, but attendance should remain voluntary. However, 
preschool education should become an integral part of the national 
State school system, with the kindergarten of the kind already 
established as the standard institution, rather than the all-day 
nursery school. (From The Times Educational Supplement, No 1,674, 
1947.) 


SWEDEN 
Day-Nurseries 


An interesting and much-discussed aspect of child welfare is the 
“ day-nursery ” organisation, which is not yet quite out of the 
experimental stage. It exists in several forms. For the whole-day 
sare of children in the playing age there are day nurseries, where as 
a rule the children spend the entire day and where they are kept 
occupied and given food and rest under trained supervision. This 
form of child care is primarily intended to relieve those mothers who, 
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owing to having to earn their own living, cannot themselves 
look after their children. It is generally difficult to get help in the 
home, besides, to most mothers that is an unobtainable luxury. 
The day-nurseries are therefore a great blessing to those mothers who 
for various reasons desire to earn their livelihood. In the large 
towns and industrial areas there are now a considerable number of 
day-nurseries : in Stockholm, for instance, 50-60, with accommoda- 
tion for about 3,000 children. 

Since the beginning of 1944, the State has made grants to day- 
nurseries that fulfil certain conditions laid down by the Royal Social 
Board, especially in regard to the size and furnishing of the premises, 
the number of children admitted and the training and wage conditions 
of the staff. 

The day-nurseries, which at the outset aroused high hopes, have 
unfortunately proved to possess several serious disadvantages. In 
spite of all precautions they expose the children to the risk of infection 
— and this applies, although to a lesser extent, even to nurseries that 
are run on really first-class lines. The conditions have proved to be 
particularly unfavourable from this point of view for the infants 
— fortunately they do not amount to a very large number — who are 
looked after in day-nurseries. While for certain categories of children 
the day-nurseries have been found to have a favourable psychological 
influence, in the case of other children they have given rise to manifest 
psychological troubles. The risk of psychological exhaustion, in 
particular, is considerable in the case of the younger children, who 
are not sufficiently advanced to take part in collective games, and this 
mental weariness has been observed in numerous cases. However, 
efforts are being made to minimise the element of risk, but in view 
of the present great demand for women workers, it seems impossible 
to dispense with the day-nurseries. It is to be hoped that the new 
regulations providing State grants may result in the standard of the 
day-nurseries being raised all round. 

Public opinion on the other form of day-time child care, viz. 
the play-school, has been more widely favourable. Here, children 
between the ages*of 3 and 6 are taken in for a few hours a day for 
collective play under trained guidance. The advantages of play- 
schools are twofold. Firstly, the education here afforded to the 
child in the form of play and games is probably of the utmost 
importance for its subsequent development — a fact to which child 
psychologists have frequently born witness — and secondly, the 
mother is relieved for several hours a day from the duty, which the 
care of small children necessarily entails, of having to be at home, 
at any rate, if she has no domestic help. It often results that the 
mother who is enabled to rest, and possibly finds time to devote 
herself to other interests for some part of the day, afterwards finds it 
easier to handle her child, and it is probable that this short daily 
pe apr will serve to deepen the bonds of affection between mother 
and child. 

The risk of infection exists of course here too, but in the first 
place the very young children do not come into question, and in the 
second place as, in general, the mother is not earning her living, it is 
easier to keep infected children at home, away from the play-school. 





The Illegitimate Child 


HUNGARY 
Legal Protection of the Child born out of Wedlock 


The purpose of Law No. XXIX is to do away with all legal 
distinctions between legitimate and illegitimate children, the latter 
being put on the same footing and enjoying the same rights at the 
former. Hence, its various clauses are aimed at the protection of 
the natural child. It lays down, in particular, regulations with 
respect to the identification of the father and recognition by him of 
his offspring. Rules for the exercise of parental authority are set 
forth and, where required, for the nomination of a guardian. It 
defines the obligations of the father with regard to maintenance of 
the child and also the functions and responsibilities of the Board of 
Guardians. 

An original clause provides that if the child reaches the age of 
three years without being freely recognised by his father, legitimised 
by the marriage of his mother, or his paternity otherwise fixed by 
the Courts, an imaginary father shall be entered in the register of 
births. The surname of this imaginary father shall be that of his 
mother, and other details are left to the discretion of the Board of 
Guardians after consultation with the mother. 


U.S.A. 
Simplified Birth Certificates 


It is very awkward for a youngster or any person to have to 
produce a complete birth certificate showing that he was born 
illegitimate, when nothing more is required than a proof of age. 
Certain American States already issue an abbreviated certificate 
to such persons, but that also singles them out. The Council of the 
American Association of Registration Executives has now introduced 
a new type of partial certified copy, for use when proof of age or 
citizenship only is required. This is called the birth registration 
card or, more commonly, the birth card. It bears only the person’s 
name, sex, date, and place of birth, and the number of his birth 
certificate. Eight States : California, Georgia, Mississipi, Nevada, 
Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee and Washington and the city of New 
Orleans — have begun using the birth card and all report satisfactory 
results. Several more States are planning to use it. 

The birth card does not provide proof of parentage and therefore 
the Council has devised a “ confidential verification ” for this purpose. 
Through the confidential verification the Vital Statistics Office makes 
available to authorized agencies, such as the Veterans Administration 
and the Bureau of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, any information 
that a person wishes the agency to have from his birth record. 

These two devices — the birth card, used to prove age and citizen- 
ship, and the confidential verification, used only to prove parentage 
will permit a person to use any part of his birth certificate without 
being forced to give information that is not needed in the situation 
and which he wishes to withhold. For the child born out of wedlock, 
they have the additional advantage of providing a certified copy that 
is in the same form as those issued for other persons. (The Child, 
Washington, Vol. 11, n° 2.) 





Maladjusted and Delinquent Children 


JAPAN 
Juvenile Delinquency Problems in Japan 


Due to the war, many young children who lost their parents and 
guardians have turned into vagrants and wander about the city 
homeless. Swelling their ranks are the orphans who have come 
back from the southern area, from China, Manchuria and Korea 
and, unable to locate their relatives or friends, have taken to vagrancy. 
In the big cities, such as Tokio and Osaka, the problem has become 
very acute and the Government has endeavoured to find some 
adequate means of taking care of these homeless children. To this 
end special children’s committees have been organised throughout 
the country. The committees are usually composed of police 
officers, members of the prefecture or municipal council, those 
engaged in youth guidance work, social and welfare workers, and 
others. Often one or two members of the local staff of the Ministry 
of Transport are included. Information as to where to find these 
vagrant children is given in reports by the police, the railway 
authorities or the people of the locality. Sometimes a mass round-up 
will be made in a big city with the help of the police and the social 
workers. 


The children thus assembled are usually gathered into one central 
building, and after being treated with DDT they are bathed and given 
clean clothes. Then a special effort is made in each case to trace 
their parents or guardians and turn them over to the latter, if found. 
Those who are completely homeless and have no guardians whatsoever 
are sent to a special centre where each child is given a thorough 
psychological as well as physical check-up. The findings of this 
centre determine what is to be done in each case, that is to say, 
whether the child is to be sent to an orphanage, private home, child 
welfare society, child guidance institution, reformatory, hospital, or 
other centre. 

The children are classified according to age and those in charge 
of them try to give them as homelike an atmosphere as possible. 
For several months they have to follow a regular timetable, i.e., 
get up at a certain time, take their meals, exercise, play, rest, and 
bath regularly, and go to bed at a certain time. As they have lived 
a free and shiftless life, this regimented life is hard on them, and the 
people in charge have to use tact as well as sympathetic understanding 
in each case to get them back to normal life. When they have been 
disciplined a little, the next process is to drill into them certain 
moral principles. Often the institution will ask the teachers of a 
nearby school or some competent persons of the community to come 
and teach the children, and in due course some of them are allowed to 
go to regular schools to obtain education. 
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The institutions often have farms of their own where the children 
can work. After completing the primary school work, they are given 
some industrial or technical training. This is sometimes given in 
workshops or factories. At the end of the vocational training, the 
institutions as a rule find them employment through the local employ- 
ment office, or if a boy should want to set up a shop of his own, a 
small amount of capital and the necessary equipment may be provided 
on the basis of a loan. 

In choosing the welfare institutions special care is given to a 
desirable environment from the educational, health and sanitation 
points of view. Members of the staff usually have some experience 
in social and welfare work. Food and clothing may be supplied by 
the Ministry of Social Welfare, but most of the institutions have 
their own farms and produce enough to supply the bulk of their 
foodstuffs. 

Ninety-three institutions for vagrant children, financed by 
public or private funds, are functioning in various parts of the 
country. In 1946, 47 new ones were created, and in addition ten 
new centres were set up in cities and districts where they were needed 
under the terms of a special order. It is estimated by the Ministry 
of Social Welfare that by the end of the year there will be 150 institu- 
tions accommodating 8,000 children. 

According to the July 1946 report of the Ministry of Social 
Welfare the number of vagrant children throughout the country was 
3,080, of whom 2,496 are boys and 584 girls. Of these, 494 boys and 
88 girls had already been placed in institutions at one time, but had 
either run away or been released for some other reason. In the month 
of July 1946, there were 1,514 boys and girls in these institutions. 
In recent months the average has been nearer 3,000. 

The Youth Guidance Institutions approximate to the reforma- 
tories of the United States. The vagrant children rounded up in the 
streets are given various tests and those who cannot be handled in 
orphanages or settlements are sent there. Although there are now 
87 institutions, accommodating over 3,000 boys and girls, there are 
still not enough to take care of the cases needing attention, nor are 
the existing institutions adequately staffed to do really good work. 
(From a report received through the International Committee of the 
Red Cross.) 


SWEDEN 
The After-care of Young Delinquents 


By virtue of a decision of the Swedish Parliament dated July 1, 
1946, reformatory schools have changed their name and will be 
known henceforth as “ Child and Youth Guidance Schools”. This 
decision is the outcome of an enquiry which was held in 1943, the 
report of which appearing in 1945 considered that the term “ reforma- 
tory school ” might remain a handicap for life of those who had been 
cared for in these establishments. 

The investigation in question also aimed at certain improvements 
in the after-care treatment of the inmates of these schools. The 
leading pedagogic principle in all modern institutional care is that 
when the educational results of the pupil’s stay seem satisfactory, 
they should be conditionally released and placed in a professional 
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school, apprenticed or found suitable work. With a view to facilitat- 
ing this supervision, Parliament nominated two inspectors who took 
up their duties last summer. 

In addition, boarding homes have been created for young people 
of 16 to 20 years of age, where they enjoy a supervised freedom. 
These homes are located as a rule in the towns and can accommodate 
from 6 to 12 boarders, girls or boys, half of whom are former pupils 
of the reformatory schools who are considered worthy of confidence, 
and the other half adolescents of excellent behaviour and morals. 
Each home is in charge of a married couple, the husband belonging 
to the Order of Good Templars and chosen in agreement with the 
directors of the reformatory schools. The young people pay for 
their keep according to the salary they earn. The State assumes 
responsibility for the rent of these homes for the first year. The 
establishment of similar homes in various parts of Sweden is under 
consideration. Fifteen of the 37 homes to be set up will be destined 
for girls. 

These decisions taken by Parliament are the starting point of an 
entire reorganisation of the after-care of young delinquents and the 
institutions devoted to their care, including the problems of personnel, 
salaries and methods of treatment, such as psychotherapy, treatment 
of runaways, etc. (From the Tidskrift fér Barnevard och Ung- 
gomsskydd, 1947, No. 1.) 





Recent I.U.C.W. Publications 


The War and Juvenile Delinquency 

The Causes — Methods of Treatment and Prevention — 
Suggestions for Action. Geneva, 1947. 144 pp. 
Stateless Children 


A Comparative Study of National Legislations and 
Suggested Solution to the Problem of the Statelessness of 
Children. Geneva, 1947, 44 pp. 
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Undersggelse af Kobenhavnske Bornerige Familiers Forhold (An 
Investigation of the Conditions of Large Families in Copenhagen), 
J. A. Schultz A/S., Copenhagen, 1946. 


This is the report of a survey of the conditions of large families 
in Copenhagen, especially from the point of view of housing, under- 
taken by a Commission of the Ministry of Labour and Welfare. 

The object of the survey was to examine different social problems 
which have arisen in the application of the various Acts providing 
grants for the erection of low-rented apartment buildings for large 
families with small incomes, for instance, to find out why it has been 
difficult to get tenants for these cheap flats. Out of 10,000 large 
families (1944), 2,200 or about one-fifth, were already living in 
houses specially erected for large families. To what extent is it 
necessary to build flats for the remaining 7,900 families, or should 
other measures be taken in order to improve their living conditions ? 

About- 1,100 families do not feel attracted by the idea of living 
in these buildings, partly because of the numerous children, and their 
supposedly bad influence on their own offspring, and partly because 
of the feeling that it is lowering to live in a subsidised apartment — 
or for other unexplained objections. 

In questioning directly about 150 families living in subsidised 
flats, it was found that three-fifths were satisfied and the rest were 
dissatisfied. 

A series of questions was also asked of 1,200 families living in 
non-subsidised flats concerning their housing, economic situation 
and their children. Forty-seven per cent of the families stated that 
their flats were insufficiently furnished ; a third of them needed beds, 
and only 55% of all the families had a separate bed for each member 
of the family. 

In one-fifth of the families the housewives went out to work, 
chiefly as daily women, while only 5% of the married women earned 
money by taking work home. Only one-fifth of the children were 
earning money, the reason for this small percentage being that the 
majority of them were in the young age groups. 

Of the 1,200 families, about 200 have children in day centres, in 
all 364 children, of whom approximately 75% were in kindergartens, 
25% in day homes (play-centres combined with canteens), and only a 
few in day-nurseries. Application had been made by these 1,200 large 
families for 342 children to be admitted to these centres, chiefly 
kindergartens ; if they were not admitted the reason was generally 
lack of space. 


D. Q. R. MuLocxk Houwer, Dr. F. GREWEL, Reine FRIEDMAN-VAN 
DER HEIDE : Vijftigduizend Kinderen roepen om hulp (Fifty 
Thousand Children ask for Help). Amsterdam, 1946, 67 pp. 

In the first chapter of this booklet, Mr. Mulock Houwer, Director 
of the Netherlands National Child Welfare Bureau, after surveying 
the general field of child welfare activities in his country, suggests 
various improvements and innovations ; for instance, the institution 
of “ visiting teachers ” to ensure liaison between school and parents ; 
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increasing the number of child guidance clinics ; a more extensive use 
of psycho-technical metbods in the sphere of vocational guidance, etc. 

With regard to special assistance to children, Mr. Mulock Houwer 
emphasises the expediency of introducing various measures, such as 
legislation prohibiting the prosecution of minors under 18; the 
regulation of adoption; improved organisation in the placing of 
children in foster-homes (institution of an official control of children 
placed in families or institutions, and the training of qualified per- 
sonnel for such institutions); closer co-operation between all the 
associations working in the field of child welfare, etc. 

In order to deal more effectively with juvenile delinquency, 
which has been on the upgrade in the Netherlands since the war, the 
Director of the National Bureau advises the setting up of a Central 
Council, assisted by local councils, toc are for children in moral danger. 

Mr. Mulock Houwer points out that there are in the Netherlands 
50,000 children in need of special assistance, namely, 24,000 children 
of Nazis, 4,000 Jewish children, 20,000 children subject to court 
control and 10,000 minors dependent on public assistance. 


Social Legislation and Work in Finland, published by the Ministry 
of Social Affairs. Helsinki, 1946, 171 pp. 

A documentary study on the social and economic organisation 
of Finland, whose small population of fewer than 4 million people 
is dispersed over a wide territory, the density being 2 to 4 inhabitants 
per square kilometre in the north, and 25 to 45 in the south. This 
has not prevented the achievement of a high social level in Finland. 
The book describes the regulations governing labour and salaries, 
social insurance, public relief, housing, etc. 

All minors up to 16 years of age are considered as children ; from 
16 to.18 they are termed adolescents. Great importance is attached 
in Finland to family life, therefore children who cannot be brought 
up by their own families are placed with foster parents. Family 
allowances are granted to families where there are 4 children and over 
(in certain cases 2 children); the municipal taxes in these cases 
must not exceed a certain limit. The book gives only the broad 
outlines of the legislation as it affects children, without going into 
the same detail as for other domains. 


C. Winifred HARLEY : Nursery Children in Italy. Publication of 

The Save the Children Fund. London, 1947, 28 pp. Is. Od. 

Miss Harley spent two months in Italy as the representative of 
The Save the Children Fund, visiting more than 50 schools and 
institutions dealing with children of nursery age, or engaged in the 
training of teachers, and in consultation with the Italian child welfare 
organisations. 

She gives a succinct account of existing Italian agencies, both 
official and private. She was favourably impressed by the general 
standard of physical care, in most cases by the friendliness and 
motherliness of the staff — mostly nuns — but found that in no 
school or training college was play used or understood and that 
psychology seemed to be unrelated to play or behaviour. She also 
comments on some interesting new educational experiments and 
suggests various ways in which the assistance of foreign — specifically 
British — voluntary societies could be helpful. 
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